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The Day of Exact Accounting 


By FRED. W. HYDE 


Secretary National Bank Section, American Bankers Association 


at the close of each working day he can know 
exactly the standing of his discount and inter- 
est account. Approximation will not suffice. 
The Comptroller of the Currency has ordered that daily 
record be kept of interest earned but not collected and 
interest collected but not earned. The United States 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue demands that in- 
come tax returns show the amount actua‘ly earned 
during the year. It is the imperative duty of bankers 
to conform to the requirements of the Federal author- 
ity. In most banks this means a remodeling of the 
books of account. How to proceed to place bank ac- 
counting on the proper basis is shown by B. Frank 
Dew, C. P. A., who is auditor of the National State and 
City Bank of Richmond, Va., to whom bankers owe a 
debt of gratitude for his clear and explicit direction. 
On November 1, 1918, the Comptroller of Currency 
sent to all national banks the following notice: 


T= banker hereafter will keep his books so that 


“As it has been the custom of many national banks 
to credit discounts as collected direct to profits, and to 
credit profits with accruing interest only after actual 
collection, it has been thought proper to give the banks 
a reasonable time to make the adjustments which will 
be required in order to report accurately items 21 and 
27 (interest earned but not collected, and interest col- 
lected but not earned). 

“Therefore, national banks may exercise their dis- 
cretion on this call as to including items 21 and 27 in 
this report of condition (i. e., Nov. 1, 1918). Banks 
will, however, be required to report these items cor- 
rectly from January 1, 1919. They have had a reason- 
able opportunity to adjust their books to show these 
items accurately. Notice has been printed in each re- 
port of condition since December 31, 1917, that banks 
should prepare for this change.” 

On December 28, 1918, the Comptroller notified the 
banks that, due to shortage of help occasioned by sick- 
ness and the extra work which the government loans 
had entailed, compliance with the above notice would 
not be compulsory for the present. 


Mr. Dew continues: 


In the meantime, however, most of the banks set 
to work to put their records on the proper basis. Prob- 


ably many banks, the immediate necessity being re- 
moved, have continued the old, easy, happy-go-lucky 
method of reporting earnings and have given no seri- 
ous thought to the signs of the times which point to an 
ever-increasing demand for correct accounting meth- 
ods and closer analysis of the interest-bearing assets 
and liabilities in financial institutions. On the other 
hand, it is certain that a very large number changed 
their records to the correct basis, for it is inconceivable 
that the progressive, “forward-looking” banker would 
be content to continue the publication of financial state- 
ments of his institution, some items of which he knows 
are only an approximation, at best. 

This last sentence carries a very broad statement, 
but let us see if it is not correct. In commercial ac- 
counting it is almost an axiom that the acid test of 
honesty in a financial statement is the inventory. It is 
the one item in a statement that the accountant cannot, 
in the majority of cases, satisfactorily verify, and it is 
usually a very considerable part of the current, or 
liquid assets, on which the banker bases, to a large ex- 
tent, the credit line he will furnish. Thus it happens 
that the banker must depend on the honesty of the 
men in a business for a correct statement of inventory. 
The borrower is asked to state how he valued the in- 
ventory, and is expected to use the cost or market price 
whichever is lower. Can you imagine a banker smi- 
lingly initialing a note for discount, if the borrower 
tells him frankly that his inventory is valued at selling 
price, and that his profit and loss statement includes 
now the profit he expects to realize when those goods 
are sold? I think not. It is more probable that he 
would decline absolutely to handle the loan, and, if he 
obeyed that inward impulse, also urge the borrower to 
immediately repair to a certain well advertised winter 
resort. 

And yet this is precisely what the banker himself 
is doing, when he continues the old method, which the 
Comptroller, most wisely, desires changed. He lists, 
as resources, loans at maturity value, and includes in 
his earnings, interest and discount which is not earned, 
and of which all cannot possibly be earned until the 
maturity of the notes. His statement of condition is 
certainly incorrect to an amount equal to interest on 
the volume-of time loans to the average date of ma- 
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turity—and this is not an inconsiderable item in the 
average bank. In our case it amounts to between 7/10 
and 8/10 of 1% of time loans and our figures are ac- 
curately determined. 

Wherever the old method is used, the statement of 
earnings is fundamentally incorrect, and whenever a 
system is fundamentally wrong, eventually arid of 
necessity it must be changed. Those who have not 
made the necessary changes in their records up to this 
time, are not brought face to face with the problem 
of correcting their tax returns, but it seems evident 
from the language of the Comptroller’s notice that they 
eventually will be. For those of you who have changed 
over to the new method, the question of equitable ad- 
justment of taxable income is very important and im- 
mediately necessary. 

Section 385 of Regulations No. 33, referring to 
bank discounts, gives banks the option of reporting 
income in one of two ways. 

1. “If the bank or corporation makes a practice 
of crediting such discount directly to discount account, 
or to profit and loss, the total amount thus credited 
during the year shall be considered income, and be so 
reported, regardless of the fact that a portion of this 
amount may represent discount paid in advance and not 
earned.” 

2. “Ifthe bank or corporation follows the practice 
of crediting such discount to an unearned discount ac- 
count, and later, as the discount becomes earned, debits 
the unearned account, and credits an earned discount 
account with the amount so earned, the total amount 
credited to the earned discount account during the year 
shall be considered income and shall be so returned.” 

This is very clear and incapable of misconstruction, 
but how about the method to be adopted when a bank 
changes from No. 1 to No. 2? We had by actual cal- 
culation over $80,000 discount collected and unearned 
at January 1, 1918, when we changed our books to 
method No. 2. We had paid taxes on that income, 
because all discount and interest deducted prior to the 
adoption of method No. 2, had been considered income. 
It was also apparent that under method No. 2 we would 
pay taxes on this again, as it must come out of un- 
earned into earned during the first few months in 1918. 
It would have been manifestly unfair to the govern- 
ment, even had they allowed it, to set up our $80,000 
unearned discount and absorb this amount out of 1918 
earnings, for, while we were undoubtedly including in 
1918 the amount of unearned discount at the close of 
1917, taking method No. 2 back to the beginning of 
1917, we would find a certain amount unearned at the 
close of 1916, which would be brought over into 1917, 
and so on back to the first taxable year, 1909. Ob- 
viously, then, the proper method of adjusting income, 
in fairness both to ourselves and the government, was 
to estimate our unearned account at the close of each 
year, to the first. taxable year, and adjust each year’s 
income tax report to agree with earnings thus estab- 
lished. In other words, build back method No. 2 to 
the first taxable year, on the basis of estimated un- 
earned discount at the beginning and close of each 
taxable year. 

We submitted our case to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue at Washington, D. C., for a ruling, and 
under date of February 12, 1919, were adyised that, 
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“The amount of income from discount and interest 
on time loans which you should report for the y-ar 
1918, is the amount of such income actually earned 
during the year, and as the amount of such income (or 
the year 1917 and years prior thereto has been com- 
puted and reported upon a different method, amended 
returns should be filed showing the correct amount of 
such income for each year back to 1909, inclusive, or 
to the date of the organization of your bank, if it was 
organized subsequent to 1909.” 

Which decision is exactly according to our con- 
clusions. 

Now, that the commissioner has ruled that banks 
adopting method No. 2 must, as nearly as possible, 
reconstruct their income returns over the taxable years 
so as to show actual earned income in each year, how 
can this be done with approximate accuracy? This 
depends, to some extent, on just how far the banks 
have gone in correcting their accounting of discount 
and interest suspense items. The asset, or debit, sus- 
pense items include accrued and unpaid interest on 
demand loans, past due bills, and securities, and inter- 
est paid in advance on bills payable and rediscounts 
and as yet unexpired. The liability, or credit, suspense 
items are discount and interest on time loans collected 
and unearned, interest accrued and unpaid on savings 
deposits, certificates of deposit, bills payable demand, 
and for the past year with many banks, war loan 
deposit. All of these must necessarily be taken into 
consideration if actual interest earnings for a given 
period are to be ascertained. 

The Comptroller, in calling for correct reports of 
interest earned and uncollected, and collected but not 
earned, you will see, did not go quite far enough and 
unfortunately the devisors of all systems, which have 
come to my attention, with the exception of the “Re- 
dalla” system used in our bank, have ignored the other 
elements of the suspense account any one of which 
might very materially affect the earnings of any given 
period. 

For instance, suppose on December 26, 1918, you 
rediscount $1,000,000 with the Federal reserve bank 
at an average maturity of thirty days at 414%, you 
deduct from 1918 earnings $3,750, to cover the dis- 
count charged you in advance. Is that a proper deduc- 
tion in 1918? Of course not. You are entitled to only 
$625 on a correct accounting basis. 

Again, suppose you have interest accrued and un- 
paid on certificates of deposit at December 31, 1918, 
amounting to $5,000, can you by any reasoning, main- 
tain that your earnings at the close of 1918 are cor- 
rectly stated if this item is not charged against them? 

As many banks in adjusting their records to the 
new basis doubtless considered all of these elements 
of the suspense account, we have shown them all in 
the schedule herewith. However, if you have used in 
your books only interest accrued and unpaid on 
demand loans and past due bills, and interest collected 
and unearned on time loans, the basis of estimate shown 
on this schedule for those items would be sufficient to 
serve your immediate purpose, although it is quite 
probable that the revenue inspector will make very 
diligent inquiry into all deductions for interest paid on 
rediscounts and bills payable near the close of the 
year, and require the same adjustment of your income 
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report that is required in the case of prepaid expenses, 
and it is equally to your advantage that due allowance 
be made for all of your accrued liabilities for interest 
at the close of the year. 

In the schedule will be found an illustration of the 
method we employed in reconstructing our suspense, 
or unearned account, over the taxable years 1914-1918. 
As no rebate of taxes is allowable further back than 
five years, it was unnecessary to go back to the first 
taxable year, 1909. 

First, the ledger balances at the close of each year 
from 1913 to 1918, inclusive, were set up and the 
actual amount of the suspense balances, as ascertained 
at December 31, 1918, the time when method No. 2 was 
adopted, entered in the suspense column under that 
date. For estimating balance of interest accrued and 
unpaid on demand loans and past due bills in other 
years, we multiplied the ledger balance at the close of 
each year by the percentage which the actually ascer- 
tained accruals at December 31, 1918, represented of 
the ledger balances at that date. ‘In a similar way 
ratios were established for rediscounts and bills receiv- 
able time, and balances for former years worked out 
on these ratios. 

It would be an extremely difficult matter to obtain 
even an approximate ratio for establishing accrued in- 
terest on securities. In our case, the amount of this 
accrued interest had been set up each year. However, 
if your books did not carry this accrued account, it 
would be best to analyze your security account at the 
close of each year and figure out accurately the accrued 
interest on each class of security owned. Care should 
be exercised in eliminating from this accrued account 
all interest on non-taxable securities, as the use of such 
accruals offsets an equal amount of legitimate deduc- 
tion of discount unearned on time loans. 

There should be sufficient ‘information in your 
records to enable you to calculate accurately the unex- 
pired interest on bills payable time and accrued interest 
on bills payable demand. In our case we did not have 
this information, but easily obtained it from the Fed- 
eral reserve bank for all loans made with them, and on 
our demand bills payable, which covered all borrow- 
ings prior to the institution of the Federal reserve 
bank, we estimated an accrued liability of thirty days’ 
interest at 5 per cent. on the balance outstanding each 
year. In the schedule here shown, estimates were 
based on 414 per cent. for bills payable time and 5 per 
cent. for bills payable demand for periods from five 
to twenty days. 

Interest accrued and unpaid on savings deposits can 
be entirely disregarded if it was your custom, as it was 
ours, to pay all savings interest before the close of the 
year. If not paid before the close of the year, you 
could take the amount actually paid in the following 
year, or you could make a fair estimate by taking that 
percentage of the average balance for the last six 
months of each year, which the interest paid for the 
— six months is of the average balance for that 
period. 
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Actual accruals are probably carried by most banks 
on certificates of deposit, and if not, the calculation 
should be made readily from the certificate record. 

Now, then, we have established the estimated un- 
earned (or suspended) discount and interest at the 
close of each year. If we take the net income reported 
for taxation each year beginning with 1914, add to it 
the unearned at the beginning of the year and deduct 
from this the unearned at the close of the year, the re- 
sult will be the amount of income which should have 
been reported in each year on the basis of method No. 
2. And the difference between this and the amount 
actually reported would represent the amount on which 
either the government owes you a rebate, or you owe 
the government taxes according to whether the actual 
income is less or greater than the amount actually 
reported. To illustrate, in the case here shown: 


Add Deduct 
Suspended Suspended 
at he at Close 


ear of Year 


Income 
Reported Earned 


Income 


Excess 
Subject to 
Reb: 


or. 
Taxation 


$53,912.50 | $58,950.00 | $ 94,962.00 
58,950.00 63,927.00 | 130,023.50 6.50 
80,565.75 78,361.25 16,638.75 

88,889.00 | 106,676.75 8,323.25 

108,238.50 | 120,650.50 19,349.50 


$54,326.00 


$ 5,038.00 
4,97 


In other words, when method No. 2 was begun at 
December 31, 1918, there were actual interest and dis- 
count suspense items of $108,238.50, of which $54,326 
were accumulated over taxable years, in which rebate 
can be allowed, and $53,912.50 prior to that time. 
Amended returns should be made for each year on this 
basis and rebates of tax will be allowed by the Revenue 
Department at the rate prevailing each year. 

For those banks which have a preponderance of 
securities and demand loans, the setting up of the sus- 
pense account would result in an actual increase of 
earnings instead of decrease as in the illustration shown 
here. The principle, however, is the same, and the rate 
at which the tax on this addition should be calculated 
could be determined in precisely the same manner. 

The foregoing thoughts have been addressed more 
particularly to you who have already adopted method 
No. 2, which is unquestionably the correct and reason- 
able accounting basis, but it will be equally important 
to those of you who will later be required to change to 
this basis and, let me add, you should not lose sight 
of the cumulative loss in state taxes paid on an inflated 
net worth each year you delay the change, which taxes, 
once paid, are irretrievably lost. 

No doubt modifications will have to be made in in- 
dividual cases in the application of the method shown, 
but the underlying principle is, I believe, correct, and 
if this presentation of the question shall prove to be 
helpful to fellow bankers in the working out of that 
most perplexing problem—the income tax—it will have 
abundantly fulfilled its mission. 


= 
= 
1914 | $100,000 
1915 135,000 
1916 95,000 
1917 115,000 
1918 140,000 
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% of Actual 
Suspense to 
Ledger Balance 


Ledger 
Balance 
Dec. 31, 1918 


DEBITS 


Demand Loans 
Past Due Bills 
Securities 

Bills Payable—Time 
Rediscounts 


900,000 
1,000,000 


CREDITS 


Bills Receivable—Time 
Certificates of Deposit 

Savings Deposits.../.......... 
War Loan Deposit............ 
Bills Payable—Demand 


Total Credit Suspense 


.008514 {$10,500,000 
Actual 50,0 
Actual 

Actual 

Actual 


Y, of Actual 
Suspense to 
Ledger Balance 


Ledger 
Balance 
Dec. 31, 1915 


DEBITS 


Demand Loans 

Securities 

Bills Payable—Time 
Rediecounts. 


Total Debit Suspense......... 
CREDITS 


Bills Receivable—Time 
Certificates of Deposit......... 
Savings Deposits.............. 
War Loan Deposit 

Bills Payable—Demand 


Total Credit Suspense 


Actual 
Actual 
Actual 
Actual 


Actual 
Suspense at 
Dec. 31, 1918 


Est. Suspense 
a 
Dec. 31, 1915 


$2,552.00 


Net Credit 
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Ledger 
Balance 
Dec. 31, 1917 


Est. Suspense 
at 
Dec. 31, 1917 


$9,500,000 
80,000 


$108,238.50 


Ledger 
Balance 
Dec. 31, 1913 


$375,000 


Est. Suspense 
at 
Dec. 31, 1913 


$2,392.50 


Est. Suspense 
at 
Dec. 31, 1914 


Balance 
Dec. 31, 1914 


$1,914.00 


$51,084.00 
,000.00 
11,900.00 
625.00 
$69,609 . 00 
$63,927 .00 


$58,950.50 $53,912.50 


Spring Meeting of the Executive Council 


The 1919 spring meeting of the Executive Council 
of the American Bankers Association will be held 
at The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
May 19, 20 and 21. From reports received at the 
general offices of the Association in New York, it is 
evident that the meeting will witness an unusually 
large attendance of members of the Council. It is 
expected that the New York representation will leave 
in special cars the afternoon of Friday, May 16, 
arriving at White Sulphur Springs the «following 
morning. The usual “Springtonic Special,” under the 
auspices of Harry Wilkinson, editor of the Chicago 
Banker, will take care of the Chicago contingent, and 
is expected to leave that city Saturday, May 17, arriv- 
ing Sunday at White Sulphur Springs. 


As heretofore, meetings of the numerous commit- 
tees will be held Monday, May 19, and the sessions 
of the Executive Council on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
The usual Executive Council “family dinner” will take 
place on one of the evenings. No entertainment fea- 
tures are scheduled, and nothing will be permitted to 
interfere with the business sessions of the meeting. 
There are, however, the usual attractions afforded to 
all visitors to the Springs, which is very widely known 
and popular with a most exacting class of patrons. 
There are attractive walks and drives, tennis courts 
and golf courses, in addition to the baths. The accom- 
panying group of illustrations, on the opposite page, 
shows some of the beautiful views in and about The 
Greenbrier. 
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Led; Est. S 1se 
| Dec. 31, 1916 | Dec. 31, 1916 
00888 $700,000 $4,666.00 | $800,000 $6,704.00 | $450,000 | $2,871.00 
50,000 1,675.00 40,000 1,420.00 10,000 355.00 
OEE 300,000 1500.00 | 250,000 1,250.00 | 200,000 1,000.00 
787.50 | 500,000 625.00 | 250,000 156.25 
| 00333 3,330.00 | 1,500,000 4,995.00 | 800,000 | 2,664.00 
Total Debit Suspense.........| $11,958.50 $14,994.00 $7,046.25 
— | 
| $89,397.00 P| $80,883.00 | $8,000,000 | $68,112.00 
| 7,500.00 9,000.00 150,000 | 7,000.00 
| 20,300.00 | 1,250,000 14,000.00 | 1,000,000 | 12,500.00 
3,000.00 
$120,197.00 $103,883.00 $87,612.00 
| $88,889.00 $80,565.75 
0355 60,000 2,130.00 45,000 1,587 .50 30,000 1,065.00 
005 200,000 1,000.00 | 200,000 1,000.00 | 200,000 1,000.00 
Actual 
00333 
| 008514 | $6,000,000 $5,500,000 | $46,827.00 | $5,000,000 | $42,570.00 - 
| 125,000 100,000 5,500.00 125,000 6,000.00 
900,000 800,000 10,500.00 | 750,000 | 9,800.00 
450,000 450,000 625.00 | — 250,000 
$63,452.00 $58,370.00 


Views at The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Selected for the Spring Meeting of the Executive Council, American Bankers Association, 
May 19, 20 and 21, 1919 
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Should Savings Banks Join the Reserve System? 


By W. A. SADD, 


Chairman Committee on Federal Legislation, Savings Bank Section 


the entrance of the institution into the Federal 

reserve system. It is difficult for a number of 

mutual savings bankers to see benefits to be 
derived from membership in the system commensurate 
with the cost thereof. About forty answers have 
already been received to a letter sent by the writer 
to mutual savings banks of the country. Twenty-one 
stated that they would consider joining the system 
under the provisions of the bill, and an equal number 
would not join the system. Most of the opinions ex- 
pressed were from those who did not believe that the 
Federal reserve system was intended for mutual sav- 
ings banks and could not see their way clear, under 
the provisions of the bill, to consider joining the sys- 
tem. The bill was as follows: 


G te sin bank opinion is at variance concerning 


Be it enacted by thetSenate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
section nine of the Federal Reserve Act be amended by add- 
ing thereto the following: 


“The Federal Reserve Board, subject to such conditions 
as it may prescribe, may permit any mutual savings associa- 
tion without capital stock, incorporated by special law of 
any state or organized under the general laws of any state, 
to become a member of the Federal reserve bank organized 
within the district in which such mutual savings association 
is located. Any such mutual savings association desiring to 
become a member of the Federal reserve system may make 
application to the Federal Reserve Board, under such rules 
and regulations as it may prescribe, for the right to become 
such member. Whenever the Federal Reserve Board shall 
permit the applying bank to become a member of a Federal 
reserve bank, such applicant in lieu of subscription to stock 
of the Federal reserve bank and as a condition of member- 
ship shall deposit and keep deposited with the Federal reserve 
bank of its district 3 per centum of its surplus fund, to 
be adjusted annually, and an additional sum not exceeding 
3 per centum upon call, upon which it shall be paid 41% per 
centum interest, such interest to be paid at the time of 
payment of dividends on Federal reserve bank stock. Any 
mutual savings association desiring to withdraw from mem- 
bership in a Federal reserve bank may do so. after six months’ 
written notice shall have been filed with the Federal Reserve 
Board, at the end of which period its deposits with the 
Federal reserve bank shall be repaid to it, after due provision 
has been made for any indebtedness due or to become due 
to the Federal reserve bank.” 

Sec. 2. That section nineteen of the Federal Reserve Act 
be amended by adding immediately after the first sentence 
thereof the following: 

“The Federal Reserve Board shall, by regulation, prescribe 
the conditions that must be penne Pf with in order that 
deposits may be classed as savings accounts.” 

Sec. 3. That section nineteen of the Federal Reserve Act 
be further amended by adding at the end of subdivision C 
thereof a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“Two-thirds of the 3 per centum of time deposits re- 
quired to be maintained as reserve by subdivisions A, B and 
C hereof may consist, in the case of savings accounts only, 
as defined by the Federal Reserve Board, of bonds of the 
United States issued since April fourth, nineteen hundred and 
seventeen, deposited with the Federal reserve bank.” 


It may be interesting to refer to the opinions re- 
ceived so as to ascertain the feelings of mutual savings 
bankers respecting the bill. 

Benjamin L. Webb, president of the Cortland Sav- 
ings Bank, Cortland, N. Y., stated: “It would seem 


that a deposit made by a mutual savings bank with 
the Federal reserve bank of the district is a permanent 
deposit and cannot be used in case of emergency, but 
is practically an investment drawing 414 per cent. inter- 
est and which must remain on deposit unless and until 
a bank should wish to withdraw from the system. I 
would consider it an advantage for our mutual savings 
banks to be identified with the Federal reserve, as that 
fact would place them on a par with most of the other 
banks of the country; although as far as advances are 
concerned, we could probably obtain what might be 
needed at any time from our New York correspond- 
ents, who are members of that system. I believe, 
however, that the greater the unity that exists between 
the different banks of the country, the stronger the 
system. Therefore, if I am correct in my understand- 
ing of the relationship that would exist between the 
Fedéral reserve bank and the mutual savings banks, I 
personally approve of the bill giving them the right to 
become members of the Federal reserve system.” 

A savings banker in Boston stated: “I do not see 
any benefits accruing to either the Federal reserve sys- 
tem or the savings bank themselves should membership 
in the said system be granted. From my point of. 
view, I believe that the contemplated action springs 
from a mistaken notion of the aims and purposes of 
mutual savings banks, hence I feel called upon to 
oppose it.” 

C. J. Obermayer, president of the Greater New 
York Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., stated: “I 
have always advocated and been in favor of granting 
the privilege of membership in the Federal reserve sys- 
tem to mutual savings banks, thereby receiving ad- 


‘vantages which in times of stress could not possibly 


be obtained from banks or trust companies.” 

H. Calvin Ford, treasurer of the City Savings 
Bank, Pittsfield, Mass., stated: “If I could see where 
the mutual savings bank of this state was to gain 
through the process, I should be just as enthusiastic 
in supporting the amendment. 

“The question of liquid assets is of no effect upon 
our institution, as we carry re-discountable paper up 
to 15 per cent. of our assets in addition to carrying 
almost 20 per cent. in Liberty bonds at the present 
time. 

“We are able to procure money whenever needed 
through our correspondent on very satisfactory terms, 
while, on the other hand, we receive interest on the 
deposits at all of our corresponding banks. We have 
seldom been borrowers, except through the period of 
handling Liberty bonds and even should we be, I can- 
not conceive how at any time the difference in cost to 
us would offset the income we receive from the daily 
balances on our accounts. 

“In addition, regulations of the Federal reserve 
bank might become exceedingly oppressive. If I am 
to judge from the constant complaint of my friends in 
the commercial institutions, I should be quite willing 
to be blindly led away from the Federal reserve bank 
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as a menace to helpful banking conditions. As to the 
bill being permissive, pressure would be brought to 
bear to force the entrance of an institution, the trustees 
of which were not in favor of becoming a member of 
the Federal reserve bank, providing they were allowed 
to proceed normally. 

“To sum up, I should reverse Mr. Warburg’s opin- 
ion of the mutual savings bank, that the savings banks 
would be more of an onus than a bonus to the system, 
and apply his comment to the Federal reserve bank. 
Mr. Warburg’s remark was unfortunate and shows a 
limited understanding of the entire mutual savings 
bank organization. If he had investigated he would 
have found the mutual savings bank of Massachusetts 
has always been a holder of liquid assets, and for 
that reason has not been obliged to ‘run to cover,’ as 
has been the case of the large savings institutions in 
the state he comes from.” 

Charles A. Miller, president of the Savings Bank 
of Utica, N. Y., answering in the negative, stated: 
“My best estimate of the cost of entering the system 
under the proposed Act would be about $15,000 
annually. This is based on the assumption that a sav- 
ings bank will have to maintain, in addition to the 
reserves specifically described in the Act, the same 
reserve that every financial institution is obliged to 
carry against time deposits, to wit: 3 per cent. of the 
amount due our depositors. If I am wrong in this 
construction of the effect of the Calder Act the result 
would be simply to lessen my estimate of cost, but not 
to change the principle which has led me to decide the 
question in the negative. 


“Tn either case, I am forced to consider the ad- 
vantages which this institution would derive in return 
for the cost of entering the system, and aside from 
the privilege of announcing ourselves as members of 
the Federal reserve system, I cannot see that we have 
anything to gain as the New York State Law now 


stands. The only paper which we have which would 
be subject to re-discount are bankers’ acceptances of a 
kind which we can sell to the Federal reserve bank 
now on quite as good terms as we could re-discount 
them after joining the system. Our long-term securi- 
ties, mortgages, railroad bonds and municipal bonds, 
are not subject to re-discount in any way, and ought 
not to be, and the fact that we could make ten-day 
loans on government bond collateral does not appeal to 
me as adding any genuine strength to the system. I 
am, therefore, of the opinion that this bank would 
receive no benefits from joining the system com- 
mensurate with the cost. Of course, it may be urged 
that the result of the passage of the Calder bill would 
be to influence savings banks legislation so that mutual 
savings banks might be permitted by state law to pur- 
chase and hold more liquid assets than they have now. 

“I was, for many years, an advocate of a change 
in the New York State Law which would permit the 
purchase by savings institutions of certain very care- 
fully selected kinds of commercial paper and the loan- 
ing of certain limited amounts of stock exchange col- 
lateral. My efforts in these directions were defeated 
by the savings bankers themselves, and I confess that 
my conversations with them, when I was traveling 
about the state advocating these measures, had some 


tendency to convince me that they were right and that 
I was wrong. 

“The long period during which no New York sav- 
ings bank man has felt obliged to inquire anything 
more about an investment than whether or not it was 
legal, has had a tendency, I am afraid, to accustom us 
to dispense with ordinary business judgment, to a cer- 
tain extent, in putting out our funds. That there are 
savings bank men who could purchase commercial 
paper as safely as any trust company man or discount 
banker is perfectly true. I am inclined to think, how- 
ever, that there are other savings bank officials who, 
by their training, have been rendered particularly unfit 
to discharge this responsibility.” 

S. Fred Strong, treasurer of the Connecticut Sav- 
ings Bank, New Haven, Conn., answering in the 
affirmative, stated: “The reserve requirements for 
savings institutions, as stated in the proposed Act, 
would seem to me certainly attractive to mutual savings 
banks in the state of Connecticut. 

“The large amount of government bonds which the 
savings banks have purchased during the last two 
years has, of course, injected into their assets an ele- 
ment of liquidity. This is equally true of bank accept- 
ances. 

“Mutual savings banks do not really need member- 
ship in the Federal reserve system to realize on bank 
acceptances if there is maintained, as seems to be the 
plan, an open discount market. Mutual savings banks 
do need some place where they can get an unlimited 
amount of assistance in case of need—loans longer 
than fifteen days—when the collateral is government 
bonds. : 

“So far as this bank is concerned, I am quite sure 
that if such an act were passed we would seriously 
consider the matter of becoming a Federal reserve 
member. The real deciding point would have to be 
just what rules and regulations the Federal Reserve 
Board makes governing membership. Should they in 
any way prescribe rules that would interfere with our 
continuing under the investment laws of this state or 
impose upon us examinations which would be ex- 
pensive, many banks would hesitate.” 

An answer from a savings banker in Springfield, 
Mass., was: “I don’t want you to think that I am 
antagonistic, because I am not. I am not yet quite 
clear as to the desirability of applying for membership 
and going into the Federal reserve, and then being on 
an equal basis with any other savings bank, or savings 
department of any other bank, which may also be a 
member of the system. It seems to me somewhat to 
be an admission on our part of an equality of basis 
between our mutual savings banks and the savings 
department of a national bank or trust company, a 
thing which I am loth to admit, not simply from a 
purely selfish consideration of this bank’s isolated 
standpoint, but because I think that the mutual banks 
as a whole, with their restricted and regulated invest- 
ments, are a greater protection to the average depositor 
of the small savings class than is the average com- 
mercial bank with a savings department. -I like to keep 
that distinction in mind. I don’t know whether I can 
always, but it seems very clear to me.” 

F. S. Whittemore, treasurer of the Gardner Savings 
Bank of Gardner, Mass., stated: “So far as the privi 
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lege would apply to this bank, I doubt if we would 
consider joining for the reason, first, that our corre- 
spondent banks have always given us every facility 
which we could possibly obtain from the Fedefal re- 
serve bank; second, that we would consider that the 
keeping of a deposit of (in our case) about $50,000 
without interest would be an expense quite out of pro- 
portion to any advantage which I can now see that we 
would receive.” 

Everett Smith, president of the Schenectady Sav- 
ings Bank, Schenectady, N. Y., answered as follows: 
“It seems to us that the provisions which are outlined 
cf the percentage of surplus which would be required 
of a mutual savings bank, are reasonable. 

“Tt has always been understood by the management 
of this bank that the Federal Reserve Act was 
originally, at least partially, intended to be a govern- 
ment institution for the protection of all banking insti- 
tutions of the country in the times of particular stress 
which might arise, and not in any way that the mutual 
savings banks were considered to be specially requir- 
ing safe-guarding by the state or national governments. 
So far as this bank is concerned, we have had no 
occasion to change our views in this regard. 

“Tt is the opinion of our board of trustees that it 
may be desirable for this bank upon receiving definite 
information relating thereto, to make application for 
membership in the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, should such a law be enacted as would permit 
the entry of this bank into the system. As the matter 
stands, the bank prefers to wait further developments 
as to the conditions which the Federal Reserve Board 
may prescribe, and meantime we desire to congratu- 
late the Legislative Committee on having taken the 
matter up with the Sixty-fifth Congress, and their en- 
deavor to place mutual savings banks (their special 
charters considered) in as favorable relations to the 
Federal reserve system as that of other banking insti- 
tutions of the country.” 

Frederick C. Cushing, treasurer of the Maine Sav- 
ings Bank, Portland, Me., is in favor of the bill and 
had this to say: “So far as I have any knowledge of 
the matter, I am personally in favor of the mutual sav- 
ings banks having an opportunity to join the Federal 
reserve system, and should say that the law amending 
the reserve in this respect was favorable to the banks.” 

K. M. Andrew, cashier of the LaPorte Savings 
Bank, a mutual institution of LaPorte, Ind., stated: 
“The subject is one that interests us in this way: there 
are 622 mutual savings banks in the United States, 
as we notice from your article, and these banks, in our 
opinion, should have the opportunity, if they so desire, 
to enter the Federal reserve system, hence we are in 
favor of an amendment to the Federal Reserve Act 
that will make this possible. 

“In reply to your inquiry as to the attitude of our 
own bank with respect to the subject, would say that 
we expressed ourselves immediately upon the passage 
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of the Federal Reserve Act in favor of its provisions, 
anticipating that the law would serve the purpose which 
has been so well accomplished during the past few 
trying years in so efficiently protecting the nation’s 
banking system, but we have at no time felt that the 
conditions of the law were such as to attract or justify 
our own application for admission to the Federal re- 
serve system. 

“Our loans are nearly all mortgage loans, 90 per 
cent. at least, and the remainder of our loans are 
personal loans to farmers very largely. The mortgage 
loans run five years and the personal loans six months, 
but we are pleased to give our borrowers permission to 
renew from time to time, if they may wish to do so 
and conditions justify. 

“So much for our loans. To be sure, at the present 
time we are carrying a considerable amount of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness and Liberty bonds, bearing 414 
and 414 per cent., but in time the holdings of certifi- 
cates will entirely disappear and probably the holdings 
of bonds become less. 

“Bank’s acceptances to which you refer in your 
article would carry a very low interest return, and we 
feel that we would be paying quite a large premium 
in loss of interest between the rate on such acceptances 
and the rate of 6 per cent. which we obtain on our 
mortgage and personal loans, in order to be supplied 
with a class of paper that would be acceptable for re- 
discount with a Federal bank, thus giving us some 
advantage through membership in the system.” 

A savings banker in Sandy Springs, Md., stated: - 
“Our bank is in a rural community and doing well, 
paying 4 per cent. interest regularly and an extra 1 
per cent. this year. Our deposits are well placed in 
bonds and largely farm mortgages at 6 per cent., and 
personally I do not want any connection with the 
Federal reserve system. There is already a tremendous 
concentration of money power there for a free country. 
Larger institutions than mine may see it differently, 
but I want to let well enough alone.” 

Frank Hempstead, treasurer of the Chelsea Savings 
Bank, Norwich, Conn., stated: “We cannot say at this 
date just how we would feel about this question, al- 
though, perhaps, there might be some advantage and 
prestige in our being able to say that we were a mem- 
ber of the Federal reserve system. We have had no 
trouble in getting what accommodation we needed 
through our correspondents. However, we recognize 
that what we have asked of them has been very small 
and easy to accomplish, and it might be that later on 
situations will arise whereby they could not take care 
of us. This, however, seems unlikely, judging by our 
past experience. 

“Tf this bill passes, we certainly should consider the 
situation, and I presume very likely, if the conditions 
to join were practically the same as in the text to the 
bill as outlined in your circular, we might feel like 
availing ourselves of the privilege.” 


New Business for National Banks 


Early in March the National Bank Section office 
mailed a circular letter to about 750 national banks 
which had applied for and been granted trust and 
fiduciary powers, asking these banks to give from their 
experience reasons why such increased facilities will 
be of value to national banks, their customers and the 
public generally. Particular attention was invited to 
the following phases of the subject: 

a. The difficulties encountered. 

b. Methods employed to attract public attention to this 
department of the bank. 

c. The degree of success attained. 

d. Measure of regard in which you and your associates 
in the bank hold this auxiliary to the features of banking as 
heretofore practiced. 

About 200 replies have been received already. The 
majority of the writers said they had obtained the 
authority to exercise trust and fiduciary powers, but 
had not yet established trust departments in their banks 
for various reasons. In some of the banks the per- 
sonnel had been shattered by reason of the world war; 
others reported that their administrative and clerical 
forces had been fully occupied with work connected 
with Liberty Loans, without taking on additional 
duties ; in some states the state laws do not recognize 
national banks in connection with trust and fiduciary 
proceedings ; while not a few bankers wrote that they 
did not know how to proceed to set a trust department 
in operation. There was unanimity as to the desira- 


bility of the new business to be gained and the service 


rendered under the additional powers. A considerable 
number of writers wanted information which would 
enable them to make a right start. Answer to these 
particular inquiries is that a competent lawyer as trust 
officer should be given charge of the legal element, 
affording advice concerning the requirements of the 
law governing trust and fiduciary operations in their 
respective states. The American Bankers Association 
offices has trust company forms which it can loan upon 
request without cost to the applicant beyond payment 
of return postage. 

The writers who treated of advertising methods 
incline principally toward the use of newspapers. 
Many bankers start with their own shareholders in 
soliciting business. It is agreed that advertising in 
newspapers and by means of pamphlets is best supple- 
mented by personal introduction of the subject of wills 
to customers. Selection of a trust officer of recognized 
standing in the community, a man of ability and in- 
tegrity, is conceded to be of paramount importance. 

The degree of success attained depends upon the 
ambition, energy and intelligence of the banker in his 
plans and activities. One banking institution already 
has in its vaults over 2,500 wills, in each of which the 
bank is named as executor. 

The high regard in which the trust department is 
held is pronounced; nearly every writer said that he 
and his associates were emphatically in favor of exer- 
cising the trust and fiduciary powers, even though there 
might be delays in effecting the proper organization. 

Below are quotations from many of the replies re- 
ceived by the National Bank Section office: 


CON NECTICUT 


“Our local judge of probate refuses to recognize us as 
possessing trust and fiduciary powers, and consequently we 
are at a standstill with reference to the whole matter. To 
handle such business properly it would be necessary to 
organize a new department, and as our present force is work- 
ing to the limit, such action was not deemed wise for the 
present.” 

ILLINOIS 


“We wish to say that the most valuable advantage to us 
in our Trust Department is that we are enabled to do things 
which we could not legally do heretofore. Our actual trust 
business, however, is not very extensive as yet, but we have 
an active advertising campaign under way and we feel that 
this department offers opportunities for us to make money 
as well as to enable us to offer a complete banking service.” 


INDIANA 


“We have had reasonable success in obtaining such busi- 
ness and complete success in the satisfaction given to cus- 
tomers in such business. We are so much pleased with this 
auxiliary to banking features that early in November, 1918, 
we made application to the*Federal reserve bank for author- 
ity to act in all the fiduciary capacities provided for by act 
of September 26, 1918, but so far the application has not been 
acted on.” 

KANSAS 


“In reply, we will say that we have had but three estates 
thus far to handle, but, judging from our experience with 
these, we consider the new department a very valuable addition 
to our business. 

“One of the estates was of considerable size and was 
settled up very satisfactorily to a large number of heirs, and 
in a shorter time and at less expense than they anticipated. 
We received the good-will of all these heirs, the most of 
whom were customers of other banks and a number of them 
deposited their cash receipts from the estate with us. 

“The only medium we have employed thus far to advertise 
has been the newspapers, with the exception of one general 
letter which announced our appointment and in which we 
called attention to the fact that the law necessitated a special 
rigid examination by the government before these powers 
were granted to any bank, and that after standing such an 
examination we were granted such powers. We are now 
making preparations to issue some pamphlets setting forth 
the desirability of having a bank such as ours handle an 
estate or act as a trustee. 

“Since reading our advertisement about thirty of our cus- 
tomers have made new wills, naming us executor, and 
have deposited such wills with us in our safe deposit vault, 
which evidences to us that the business of this department 
will have a rapid growth. The principal benefits which we 
believe will accrue to us will be the maintaining of the funds 
belonging to these estates in our control for a number of 
years and an opportunity of rendering a service to customers 
of other banks who may be heirs under these wills; an 
pe or te aad which otherwise would be difficult for us to 
obtain.” 

“Will say that under the Federal Reserve Act as amended, 
our bank is not entitled to execute these powers, because we 
have not sufficient capital and surplus to meet with the 
requirements of our state law for trust companies. We applied 
to the Federal Reserve Board for this power, and were granted 
the right to act as administrator, executor and trustee. We 
were just getting well started with this when the law was 
amended. We prepared a little advertising matter to make 
known our new department, and we found a good many 
people willing to name the bank as executor in their wills. 
We are acting as administrator of one small estate with fair 
success. We fully believe that the exercising of these powers 
will be a tremendous advantage to the larger national banks.” 


KENTUCKY 


“In answer to your letter re trust and fiduciary powers, 
we will say that while we have the authority under the law 
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to do this, we have never availed ourselves of the benefits and 
are therefore unable to advise you relative to this matter. 
We thought when we availed ourselves of this privilege that 
we would take it up at once, but our banking business increased 
at such a rate that we found that our bank building was too 
small to try to undertake anything else. -But we are making 


arrangements to more than double our space, and we may 
take it up when our building has been enlarged.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 


“We feel that it would be a good business for the bank, 
and if in the future anything arises where we can act as 
trustee, we will do everything in our power to make the people 
feel that they are getting the best of treatment from us.” 

“We beg to say that we have had a trust department in our 
bank since 1915, that is to say, we were then authorized. We 
have not encountered any difficulties whatever. The only 
method we have employed to attract public attention is to 
advertise in our local papers. We have not pushed the matter 
very strongly, and we only have one trust which amounts to 
about $150,000, but we have others in prospect. We think it is 
an extremely good thing, and if it had not been that we have 
been so busy within the last two years with Liberty Loans 
and things of that kind, we would have pushed this feature 
more than we have. It works in very well with all of our 
other branches, and we think it is a good thing for the bank 
to have the department connected with it.” 

“The local judge of probate court doubted the legality of 
the law and held us up on a will in which we were named as 
executors for two or three weeks, but finally came to the 
conclusion that it was proper for him to appoint us executors.” 

“T think well of the development of a trust department as 
a collateral branch of our business. The fees for the care of 
the trusts themselves, unless the business amount to a very 
large volume, are small, but as a means of rounding out our 
service to our customers and incidentally attracting banking 
business, I believe it to be well worth while. As you probably 
know, the active deposit accounts of trust estates in this 
locality are quite properly carried in banks other than the 
bank acting as trustee, the result of which practice is that we 
have some large trust accounts at the present time of estates 
for which we should prefer not to act as trustee, as we doubt- 
less make more from the account than we should make from 
the trust estate.” 

“It seems to us that this is likely to be a valuable and 
profitable department of banks in the future. We have had 
no difficulties and have done very little advertising. Trusts 
of the kind which we are desirous of obtaining come largely 
through personal work or from a general confidence of the 
public in a banking institution, and we do not feel that it is 
necessary to do any great amount of advertising for the pur- 
pose of obtaining new business.” 


MICHIGAN 


“The difficulties have been largely due to the fact that our 
trust organization was not complete enough to take on a large 
amount of business. We have used no methods to attract 
public attention to this department, with the exception of a 
couple of advertisements and an occasional little write-up in 
the local paper. We feel we have had a considerable degree 
of success in the matters we have handled. We have saved 
several of our customers from losses and have handled the 
matters of a number of men who have been in the United 
States Service. We have a high regard for this department 
and would not care to eliminate it. We will probably enlarge 
our scope as soon as we can secure the services of the proper 
persons. Our experience has been that it is easier to take 
on trusts than it is to properly care for them, and while we 
have been fortunate in having the services of several persons 
capable of handling such matters, we appreciate the fact that 
there is grave danger and much worry in taking on trust 
matters unless a bank is fitted to properly handle them, and 
we would suggest that you emphasize this point.” 

“While we have been given the privilege of acting as 
trustee, etc., under this act, we have so far used it only spar- 
ingly. We did not ask to act as executor or administrator, 
and do not at this time feel that we desire to enter into that 
field of operation. We choose to leave that to trust companies 
who are-better equipped for handling it in a large and careful 
way. To what little extent we act as registrar and trustee we 
have found matters to run very easily. We shall continue to 


operate only in a casual way in these departments, however, 
for the present.” 

“We have had a very little business in this line and prac- 
tically no benefit from it, excepting two or three small de- 
posits, known as trust or guardianship accounts. As time 
goes on, however, we presume that we will derive some benefit 
as we are appointed executor.” 

“The difficulties encountered are negligible in our town, as 
the requirements along these lines are very few and no com- 
peting trust companies nearer than Detroit. We have made 
no effort to attract public attention to this department other 
than advise parties for whom we draw wills, etc., to make 
our bank their executor. The success is invariably conse- 
quent upon the advice aforesaid. We have no doubt of the 
efficiency of the system and believe that in smaller places like 
this, the business will eventually be built up to a very im- 
portant factor in the ability of the banks to give their clientele 
the benefit of security, competency and convenience—all im- 
portant factors in the conduct of any business, but more 
especially that of banking.” 

“The Michigan Legislature has now a bill to permit state 
banks to do trust companies business, providing they have a 
capital of $50,000 or more, and we take it that with this 
measure enacted, the national banks will also be permitted to 
do the same thing, since they have been permitted by the 
Federal bank to do trust business, providing it did not come 
in contradiction with the laws of the state. We will be very 
glad to have this go through, as it will give the people in 
smaller localities the same advantage to those in larger places 
where they have a trust company.” 


MISSOURI 


“On September 1, 1918, I organized the trust department of 
this bank. The only difficulties encountered were in getting 
a competent office force. I find that suitable people for a 
trust department are scarce, and such a department cannot 
be run without competent aid, as the work is largely technical. 
At the present time we have a force of eight persons in our * 
department, and business has been coming in beyond our ex- 
pectations. In order to attract the attention of the people, we 
have used the newspapers freely, likewise, we have issued 
pamphlets, some of which I enclose. We found, at the outset, 
that very few attorneys understood the Phelan bill and its 
operation. In order to educate our local bar on this subject 
we issued a circular letter, a copy of which I enclose. Quitc 
recently this bank was appointed executor of the estate of 
John T. Milliken, the estimated value of which is $20,000,000 
This was the largest estate ever committed to the hands oi 
a corporate executor in the state of Missouri, and is probably 
the largest ever given to a national bank in the United States. 
The National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis is well pleased 
with its trust department and regards it a very favorable 
adjunct. We hardly thought that we could put it on a paying 
basis under five years, but as matters stand, we will be able 
to do so after its first six months of existence. We have 
been awaiting, with considerable anxiety, the regulations to 
be issued by the Federal Reserve Board. These, we under- 
stand, will be promulgated at an early date. The patrons of 
this bank have deposited in the trust department more than 
fifty wills which, including the estate hereinbefore mentioned, 
probably represent aggregate wealth of $50,000,000. It may 
take some time to adjust the state law to the national law, 
yet we feel that this will soon be accomplished, and that 
the qualification of a national bank as executor or adminis- 
trator will not be a novel performance. As we understand it, 
the National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis has taken the 
lead in fiduciary matters, and probably has on its books more 
business of this nature than any other national bank in the 
country. It has spared neither time nor expense in fostering 
its trust department. 

- (Circular letter specified in foregoing communication ap- 
pears below.) 


To the Members of the Saint Louis Bar: 


The attention of members of the bar is respectfully called 
to the fact that national banks may exercise fiduciary func- 
tions identical with those of trust companies, subject to the 
same control by state authorities with respect to such trust 
functions, and subject, to addition, to Federal supervision. 

Section 11 (k) of the Act of Congress, approved December 
23, 1913, known as the “Federal Reserve Act” as amended by 


t 
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Act of Congress, approved September 26, 1918, authorizes the 
Federal Reserve Board to grant, by special permit, to national 
banks applying therefor, under conditions specified, the right 
to act as “trustee, executor, administrator, registrar of stocks 
and bonds, guardian of estates, assignee, receiver, committee 
of estates of lunatics, or in any other fiduciary capacity in 
which state banks, trust companies, or other corporations 
which come into competition with national banks are per- 
mitted to act under the laws of the state in which the national 
bank is located.” 

The United States Supreme Court on June 11, 1917, de- 
cided (First National Bank v. Fellows, 244 U. S. 416, 61 
L. Ed. 1233, 37 Sup. Ct. Rep. 734, L. R. A. 1918, C283) that 
Congress had the power to confer the authority in question. 

The National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis has availed 
itself of the foregoing provisions of the Federal Reserve Act 
and in conformity therewith has organized a trust depart- 
ment, fully equipped, in charge of a trust officer of many 
years’ experience, Mr. Virgil M. Harris, who will be glad to 
confer and co-operate with attorneys whose clients may 
require a corporate fiduciary. 


Tue NATIONAL BANK oF CoMMERCE IN St. Loults. 


“We have done some little advertising in the newspapers 
calling the attention of the public to this department of our 
bank. We have also written letters to all the leading attorneys 
here, calling their attention to it, and believe in this manner 
we have gotten the matter pretty well before the people. I 
think that the matter in time will be one of good profit to us.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“This bank was empowered to act as trustee, registrar and 
depositary two or three years ago. We have advertised this 
feature of our business from time to time, but we have a 
very limited field from which to draw business. We are acting 
at present as trustee under a will and have acted in one case 
as depositary for a protective committee. We anticipate addi- 
tional trusteeship from time to time, but this is never likely to 
be very heavy with us.” 

MONTANA 


“This institution is one of the very few in Montana which 
has been empowered to so act. We have made no attempt, 
however, to attract public attention to this department of the 
bank for the reason that our country is entirely new and the 
conditions hardly justify it.” 


NEW JERSEY 


“Up to the present time we have not given the matter any 
publicity whatever, but contemplate doing so by newspaper 
advertisements and by some sort of circular, first, to the 
depositors and stockholders of this bank and later to the 
public more generally. We have business already in sight 
a can be taken over as soon as we are completely quali- 
ed. 

“The trust companies in this state are only restricted in 
regard to banking powers, as to the discounting of notes. 
This restriction is very easily overcome by the purchase of 
such notes or the acceptance of them as collateral security 
for direct loans. This enables them to compete very actively 
and fully with the national banks, and they are doing it par- 
ticularly in this city. We feel, therefore, that the Federal 
provision for trust powers is only fair and it enables the 
national banks to compete with the trust companies.” 

“We have experienced no difficulties due, I believe, to the 
fact that we have a fully equipped department to handle fidu- 
ciary business. This I think is important and should be drawn 
to the attention of national banks who contemplate entering 
the trust field, as there have been instances which have come 
to my attention where institutions seeking this business are 
not prepared to properly handle the business when it comes. 

“After we were prepared to handle this business and the 
department had been properly equipped, we immediately pub- 
lished an advertisement in the form of an announcement in 
all papers in localities which we considered our field, since 
which we have continued to use the newspaper medium to 
advertise the department in a non-technical way. The intent 
of the advertising being to show the reader what can be 
accomplished and how; in other words, we are working on 
the theory that a prospect is not interested in the technical 
name of the capacity in which the fiduciary may be acting, 
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but is very much interested in the result which he wishes to 
accomplish. In addition to the advertising, we are using 
signed, typewritten letters addressed to customers of our 
bank and are also making personal solicitations. 

“The success so far attained has been beyond all expecta- 
tions of both my associates and self. 

“In the first place we do not consider this as an auxiliary. 
It is a part of the institution the same as any other depart- 
ment and must be thought of as such in order to have the 
co-operation of every officer and clerk. ; 

“We all deem it highly desirable to have this department 
by reason of the fact that it permits us to render an added 
service to our clients, and as the department increases, it 
should,if properly managed,be a feeder for the banking depart- 
ment; likewise, of course, the banking department should be 
a feeder for the trust department. We welcome any national 
banks which may enter this field, as we believe that only a 
small percentage of the public has been educated to the 
advantages of naming a corporate fiduciary, and every addi- 
tional banking institution which actively solicits this class 
of business naturally helps the other institutions along the 
same line. We also feel that a free expression of views and 
methods is highly desirable between interested banks, and we 
are always glad to be of any assistance possible to our associ- 
ates of the American Bankers Association.” 


NEW YORK 


“This bank has gone ahead upon the assumption that the 
authority conferred by designation under subdivision 11-K of 
the Federal Reserve Act as amended constituted all the 
authority necessary for the bank to act in fiduciary capacities. 
The first appointment received was that of guardian for a 
widow of one of our soldiers killed in France, she being then 
an infant. I presented her petition to the Surrogate’s Court 
and as evidence of the authority of the bank to act produced 
a circular letter addressed by the Comptroller to all national 
banks and dated September 27, 1918, together with a letter 
of December 3, 1918, addressed by the Federal reserve agent, 
Mr. Jay, to the bank notifying it of its designation. The 
surrogate was perfectly satisfied with these evidences of the 
authority of the bank to act in such matters and immediately 
made the appointment. About the same time I wrote a letter 
to the state superintendent asking him what steps, if any, 
were necessary to submit the bank to the state supervision 
and what instructions or advice he had to give to national 
banks entering upon the exercise of such powers. I observed 
in the newspapers an item dated Albany, February 25, stating 
that four bills recommended by Superintendent Skinner of 
the State Banking Department were introduced in the legis- 
lature. One of these bills apparently related to the matter 
under consideration and seemed to be in the form of an 
enabling act intended to carry out the purpose of the Federal 
legislation. While it seems to me that the Federal legislation 
was self-explanatory and self-enforcing, there appears to be 
no objection to'an act of the legislature passed for the pur- 
pose of making the state laws conform to the Federal law. 
In fact, I observe that such legislation seems to have been 
enacted with reference to other changes made by Federal 
banking laws recently.” 

“We have done very little besides putting ourselves in 
position to handle whatever business may come our way. We 
feel that it is well worth while and in the past have had 
numerous calls from our own customers to handle such affairs 
for them. While we know very little about this sort of busi- 
ness, yet we would think that there is plenty of work that 
could be done by the Association, especially along the line 
of creating a uniformity in charges and such.” 


OHIO 


“We regard this as ultimately to be of considerable ad- 
vantage, both to the banks and the communities in which they 
are located.” 

“This bank secured permission to become trustee a>4 
registrar of stock some time ago, under the Federal Reserve 
Law. We have never exercised this authority, however, owing 
to a slight doubt as to our rights under the laws of the state 
of Ohio. We believe that other national banks in Ohio have 
used their privilege in this regard, but we have always felt 
that there might be some legal complication in so doing. We 
have, therefore, preferred to make some officer of the bank 
an individual trustee whenever an occasion of this sort arose.” 
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“Over a_year ago this bank availed itself of the right, 
under the Federal Reserve Law, to act as fiduciary in Ohio, 
but found before qualifying, under the state law, that our 
powers would be so limited in the operation, under this law, 
that we decided not to press the matter any further at that 
time. A few weeks ago, I again took the matter up and 
wrote a number of letters to banks in the smaller cities of the 
state and county seat towns, with a view to getting a line on 
the advisability of completing our application. This investiga- 
tion resulted in a decision on the part of our board of directors 
that as the state law now stands, the limited amount of busi- 
ness which we would transact would hardly justify the move. 
Perhaps after the enactment of our bank code in Ohio, which 
is now before the general assembly, we may go ahead.” 


OREGON 


“The average person of means is set in his ways and which 
leads to their attorneys, and they direct them the old way, 
believing it more profitable to themselves. We employ the 
daily newspapers, personal solicitation and special pamphlets 
and letters for molding opinion. Commenced this work only 
about six months ago, hence do not expect much visible results. 
Our opinion is that it will require several years of constant and 
vigorous work to bring the trust department on a self- 
sustaining basis, but have no doubt that with improved methods 
and your co-operation in publicity, quicker results will be 
obtained.” 

PENNSYLVANIA 


“It is the intention of this bank to enter the trust busi- 
ness, but as yet we have not gone very far, having confined 
ourselves principally to making the necessary preparations. 
We expect to have good results.” 

“We have advertised the formation of a trust department 
in the newspapers, pamphlets, etc. The matter is of slow 
growth and it will be perhaps a year before we are in a 
position to make it self-supporting.” 

“Would say that we have such powers and propose to 
exploit them just as soon as we can get one of our men back 
from France. It has been our misfortune to have our force 
so depleted that we could not develop this feature as yet, but 
we have the greatest confidence in our ability to make it a 
paying department in our banking business.” 

“While we have made application to the Federal reserve 
bank for authority to undertake trust and fiduciary matters, 
and have been granted that authority, we have never gone 
into this part of the business. This has been due to the fact 
that we have been rather cramped for room, and during the 
last few years have had entirely too much to keep our time 
occupied. We are interested in the proposition however.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


“Beg to advise that we have qualified for the exercising 
of trust and fiduciary powers and are well satisfied with the 
working out of the privilege. We find that some of our 
customers much prefer to have a corporation act in that 
capacity to an individual because there is no danger of the 
death of the agent further involving the estate, and we find 
that a great many of them are especially pleased to have that 
corporation a national bank. We find, too, that the courts 
are preferential to banks in this capacity over private indi- 
viduals and think that every bank will find it well to qualify.” 


TEN NESSEE 


“The greatest obstacle that we have met and which we have 
been unable to overcome is the heavy taxation in this state 
on personalty, which, under our constitution, must bear the 
same rate of taxation as realty. In the hands of individual 
holders bonds are rarely given in to be taxed, but in the 
hands of a guardian or trustee the owner is disclosed and 
they are taxed heavily. The total of state, county and 
municipal taxation in Nashville is 3 per cent., and absorbs at 
least and frequently more than 50 per cent. of the income. 
If any other states are laboring under this same burden, it 
would be well for the American Bankers Association to use 
its influence in having the law changed.” 


TEXAS 


“Because of the fact that the South is not accustomed to 
service of this kind on the part of financial institutions, our 
services in this respect have not been used to any great 
extent. We believe, however, that the day is coming when 
the public will realize the advantage of having a large financial 
institution act in this capacity, rather than an individual, as 


has heretofore been customary. The officers of the bank 
look with favor on this department, and in a quiet way are 
pushing it to some extent. A few of our wealthy men have 
made their wills, making this bank administrator thereunder.” 

“Our business in this respect has been somewhat limited, 
notwithstanding the fact that this bank was probably the 
first one in the United States to be called upon to act as 
executor of a will by virtue of the fiduciary powers conferred 
to the Federal Reserve Board under the terms of the Federal 
Reserve Act. The business in this line in this territory is 
very limited, and while we are keeping the subject before the 
public, we recognize the fact that the volume of business in 
this direction must come slowly. We know of a number of 
instances where devicees have named this bank as executor 
under such last will and testament and provided for the 
handling of estates by the bank as trustee for the beneficiaries. 
We look with favor upon this branch of business and shall 
encourage its growth to the best of our ability.” 


VERMONT 


“IT would say that we have only taken this up in a small 
way, building up the business gradually; we have encountered 
no difficulties. When we started out on this we asked one 
of our directors, who was an ex-Attorney General of the state, 
to draw up for us some advertising matter, and we enclosed 
a small card with a few paragraphs in each monthly statement 
that we sent out.” 

“As yet we have not had any business in this department, 
but we anticipate that there will be a growing demand for 
this service, and it is our purpose to be in a position to offer 
it in this section.” 

VIRGINIA 


“Although we qualified more than two years ago, we have 
never as yet established a trust department. We are just 
on the eve of doing this now, and from the experience of 
other banks which have been operating trust departments for 
a year or more, we are convinced that it is a good thing to do . 
and that it will be a valuable adjunct to our business.” 


STATE OF WASHINGTON 


“The management of this bank are very favorably inclined 
toward building up the trust business of the bank, but so 
far as stated above, we have not made definite plans to go 
after more of this business than that which naturally will 
come to us. We are not situated so that space could be 
spared for a large trust department, and we also have felt 
that it would be difficult to secure the right personnel for 
the management.” 

“The use of trust company functions on the Pacific Coast 
is considerably behind developments elsewhere. This probably 
results from lack of publicity, because the campaign to secure 
trust business has not been carried on so long. This bank. 
for instance, has a large commercial business and numbers 
among its customers many people with handsome estates. 
There is every logical reason why they should appoint us 
executor or trustee in their wills, and yet the majority, when 
approached, insist on the old-fashioned personal representa- 
tion.” 

“The laws of the state of Washington have been amended 
so as to allow national banks full power to act in all matters 
that may be handled by trust companies. The legislators have, 
however, limited the extent of our advertising for, and solicit- 
ing, trust business, thereby restricting our activities in the 
upbuilding of this important branch of modern banking. The 
success attained, however, encourages us to believe that this 
is a service that the public needs and wants, and it is our 
purpose to develop it to the fullest extent.” 

“This bank is just establishing a trust department. Accord- 
ingly, we have not experienced the usual difficulties encoun- 
tered in a department of this kind in the building up of busi- 
ness. The writer has been connected with a trust company 
during the past twenty-four years and has passed through 
experience of building up a trust department. It takes a long 
time to get a trust department on a paying basis.” 


WISCONSIN 


“This bank has been granted fiduciary powers by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, but owing to the strenuous opposition 
of the State Banking Department and Attorney General, we 
have not exercised these functions. We are ready and quite 
anxious to do so, but on account of ithe aforesaid opposition, 
we have not felt secure in doing so.” 
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Victory Loan a Thanksgiving Loan 


recent address before the Pittsburgh Chamber 

of Commerce, made an appeal for the success of 

the forthcoming Victory Loan on a basis of 
other than cold-blooded investment. He declared that 
it should rightly be called a Thanksgiving Loan. Mr. 
Glass’s remarks on the subject follow: 

A world is to be rebuilt! Should we timidly pause 
and debate as to who should rebuild it? Not for an 
hour, gentlemen ; the enterprise should be started right 
away, here at Pittsburgh, by the blare of your fur- 
naces and the whirr of your mills and the din of a 
thousand essential industries. It should spread, in 
healthy progression, to the uttermost parts of the land. 
The American people should supplement the patriot- 
ism of war by the patriotism of peace; and just as 
American soldiers on the fields of battle made notable 
conquests for liberty, so American business men in a 
different way and through different instrumentalities 
should now give expression to their patriotism by 
promptly and cheerfully meeting the obligations of citi- 
zenship which exigently involve triumphs of peace 
easily comparable, in their ultimate consequences, to 
the greatest victories of war. 

And the foremost obligation of which I can think 
is the duty of every American citizen, of humble sta- 
tion or high, to guard jealously the honor of the 
nation; to regard its commitments as his own and will- 
ingly to pledge his labor and his substance to a com- 
plete payment of the debt. The guns have ceased to 
fire? Yes; yet, but for the commitments of the gov- 
ernment at Washington their dreadful crash might 
tonight be disturbing the peace of the world, and, with 
poignant grief, be wringing the hearts of a million 
American mothers. The guns have ceased to fire? 
Yes; but should we requite this grace of God by 
haggling over the debt incurred to silence eternally 
the artillery’s frightful roar? 

On every side they tell me of the stupendous nature 
of the official task which the President was gracious 
enough to commit to me by the appointment to the 
portfolio of the Treasury. Every felicitation, every 
word or note of congratulation, has admonished me of 
the gravity of my unsought elevation. The grim old 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, noting the 
generous things said of'me by the public press, cau- 
tioned me to take warning from the Scripture, which 
says, “Beware when all men speak well of you.” For 
a little while I felt prompted to take refuge in my 
library, there to renew an acquaintance of my youth, 
and from the pages of Martin Chuzzlewitt get inspira- 
tion from Mark Tapley, the only character even of 
fiction who felt it a privilege.to be cheerful within the 
distressful precincts of a cemetery. But I think I shall 
not yield to discouragement. Of course, I perceive 
the difficulties which precede as well as those which 
confront me. The surpassingly brilliant administra- 
tion of my predecessor in office will never enable me 
to shine by comparison. No man of this generation 
could hope to excel William G. McAdoo in the domain 
of national finance. And then, too, the war is over, in 
a sense. A reactionary spirit is abroad. The verve of 
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mortal combat is abated. Men think they may give 
their patriotism a rest. But I refuse to halt in my task. . 
I decline to believe that the American people are indif- 
ferent to the honorable commitments of their govern- 
ment or would diminish the splendor of the nation’s 
achievements in war by an exhibition of avarice in time 
of peace. Four Liberty Loans have “gone over the 
top,” and nothing nor anybody can shake my faith in 
the purpose of the country to put the capstone to the 
splendid structure of national credit by making the 
“Victory Loan” an abundant success. 

Moreover, I have lived to see so many impossible 
things come to pass that I am not easily deterred by 
insuperable difficulties. They said it was impossible 
to revise the banking and currency system of the 
United States. The thing had been tried periodically 
for a quarter of a century. From the time of the In- 
dianapolis Monetary Conference the most astute public 
men of the financial sphere had attempted the feat and 
failed. Yet the banking and currency system was 
revised so effectually that those who were opposed, as 
frankly as those who approved, confidently declare that 
the achievement helped tremendously to win the war 
and completely saved the nation from financial chaos. 

After the system was devised, the war breaking 
suddenly on an affrighted world, it was said to be im- 
possible to put the system immediately into operation. 
One of the very sanest of all American bankers gave 
warning that to open a reserve bank in such an exi- 
gency was to invite wreck and ruin. Yet the echo of 
the first gun fired at Liege had scarcely died away 
when the system was put into effect, and Pittsburgh, 
with its branch bank, can attest the fact that the system 
is not wrecked yet. 

When the intolerable maritime atrocities of a bar- 
barous autocracy drove this nation into a war for the 
preservation of civilization, it was said to be impos- 
sible to organize an American army that would be 
effective in the struggle then deluging Europe in blood. 
Yet we know, and the fugitive William Hohenzollern 
knows, that we did organize an army which speedily 
helped to drive the mad monarch into exile and to 
insure the peace of the world. And when the army 
was organized it was said to be impossible to transport 
it across the seas in time to be a deciding or helpful 
factor. I sat in the Halls of Congress and heard a 
distinguished and discerning statesman, with cruel bit- 
terness, deride the American Minister of War for a 
suggestion that within an appointed time we would 
transport to France an army of 500,000 men. It was 
asking us to “live in a fool’s paradise,” it was “giving 
play to wild and unstable imagination,” it was “mis- 
leading the American people into a belief in impossi- 
bilities.” Yet within the designated time 750,000 
— soldiers were landed at the ports of our 
allies. 

Then it was said that these untested troops could 
not be trained in time for effective combat. Yet it was 
a unit of American Army engineers, brigaded with the 
British before Cambria, who threw down their imple- 
ments and picked up the castaway rifles of their British 
comrades, with which they impeded the desperate at- 
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tempt of veteran Prussian divisions to retrieve the 
fortunes of battle. It was the “impossible” American 
Army that arrested the German drive at Chateau 
Thierry, first halting the Huns and then driving them 
back. The sorely pressed, but brave and heroic 
French, shaken by four years of frightful struggle, 
were in desperate retreat. They told American officers 
that to go forward was impossible and besought them 
to turn back. A few weeks ago in France I was per- 
sonally told of the laconic answer of the American 
commander to this appeal. “Go back!” he exclaimed, 
“Why, hell, we’ve just got here; and my orders are to 
go forward!” And they went forward; and, as Presi- 
dent Wilson in his address to Congress so pointedly 
said, “from that moment it was back, back, ever back 
for Germany.” She never thereafter wrested a single 
foot of soil from the allied armies. 

For four fateful years, nearly, the dangerous salient 
at St. Mihiel projected its threatening head into 
France, menacing Verdun from the flank. The Ger- 
mans could not be driven back, it was said, without 
frightful slaughter of the allied force. Those familiar 
with the topography said it was impossible. Yet that 
untried American Army made the assault and drove 
the Prussians helter-skelter under the defensive guns 
of Metz. The operation was over in fourteen hours, 
with 15,000 German prisoners in the American prison 
pens. 

So impossibilities are constantly made possible ; and 
when I am told of the difficulties which will beset the 
Victory Loan, I refuse to lose faith in the enduring 
patriotism of the American people; I decline to believe 
that the fathers and the mothers who gave four million 
sons to die, if need be, that liberty might survive, will 
now higgle over the material cost of saving the very 
soul of civilization from the perdition of Prussian 
tyranny. 

But I am told, in a rather disconcerting way, by 
men of steady judgment and tested patriotism, that we 
must approach the problem of future loans in a dis- 
tinctly cold-blooded mood; that things have assumed 
a different phase; our attitude of mind and heart is 
altered ; we must consider the matter strictly from an 
investment point of view and put the loan on a com- 
mercial basis. Some men tell me it will be impossible 
again to appeal to the patriotism of the American 
people. Frankly, gentlemen, I should despair of my 
country if these things were exactly true. I should 
doubt our ability to cope with the problems of peace 
if we so quickly should forget the obligations of war. 
I wonder if those who talk in this fashion speak con- 
siderately? They tell about the “sacrifices” the Amer- 
ican people have made, and in their voices there is a 
metallic tone and in their mien unconscious austerity. 

What is meant by the “sacrifices” of war for Amer- 
ica? Where are our devastated fields and ruined 
cities? Where our cathedrals destroyed and homes 
profaned? Where our flooded mines and pillaged fac- 
tories? Where our defiled women and starved chil- 
dren and wrecked men? Where on this wide continent 
does hunger stalk abroad or pestilential disease claim 
its thousands of victims? Is it, then, a serious “sacri- 
fice” to invest one’s money in the interest-bearing 
obligations of one’s government in order to make ever- 
lastingly secure the nation’s freedom as well as the 
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nation’s property? Is it a grave sacrifice to devoie 
one’s labor to such a cause and in the process to ac- 
quire the habit of thrift and saving, so sadly lacking 
as a characteristic of the American people? Our allics 
fought for us nearly three years before we began ‘to 
fight with them. For nearly that period of time the 
United States profited tremendously, in a commercial 
and industrial sense, by the European war. Immense 
fortunes were made; prosperity pervaded our land. 
Our domestic trade was almost past computation ; our 
foreign trade in many lines was epochal. It reached 
the immense proportions of $23,462,191,652 of exports 
against $11,881,973,986 of imports, showing a balance 
in our favor of $11,580,217,666. We imported more 
than $1,000,000,000 in gold from debtor nations. 
France and Britain lost millions of men killed and 
millions of others wounded. Less than 60,000 Ameri- 
can heroes sleep beneath the sod of France. These 
men made the supreme sacrifice.. Should we dis- 
honor their memories or diminish the glory of their 
service by pausing in the cheerful performance of an 
imperative duty? 

When men undertake to compute the sacrifices of 
a war for freedom in terms of commerce I would like 
them to get a vision of some things I saw not long 
ago on the far-flung battle-fronts of France and Bel- 
gium. I would like to take them to the battle-field of 
Ypres, which will live in song and story, through time 
and eternity, as the most memorable of which history 
will ever give account. There they might perceive 
the real meaning of sacrifice. There they could see 
what human heroism endured for the liberty of the © 
race here and the wide world over. Standing on a 
gentle knoll, this historic town of Ypres, with no 
strategic or real military value, was seemingly the 
symbol of that for which Britain and her comrade 
nations fought. From its ruins one looks out and 
around upon miles and miles of a dead-level plain. 
There is not a shrub to shield from view the body of 
a single brave man whose valor illumines the history 
of the tremendous conflict there. Directly to the 
north is Paschaendale Ridge, and to the southeast 
Mount Kemmel, constituting the only high ground 
anywhere to be seen, taking Ypres in front and flank. 
These heights were held by veteran Prussian legions, 
who from their summits could see the coveted waters 
of the English Channel. Spread out in the plains 
below, without shelter from enfilading fire of great 
guns, was the army of our British ally. The only pro- 
tection the men could get was from the multitude of 
shell holes, nearly every one half filled with water. 
Here by night and day, in fair weather and foul, fight-’ 
ing their way step by step, waist deep in mud and 
mire, chilled to the bone, these incomparable heroes, 
these crusaders in the cause of liberty, fought their 
way through inconceivable obstacles and drove the 
enemy off the heights from which the Hun had lit- 
erally viewed the Promised Land! Great God! What 
a moment was that for civilization! And how beyond 
the imagination of a man to picture human endurance 
and courage so everlastingly sublime! 

One day, riding through this devastated region of 
Belgium, we came upon a weary sailor, one of the 
crew of the French mine-sweeper Vidette, who, after 
years of perilous service, had been given sixteen days’ 
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leave to find the remnants of his home. He asked 
if we would “give him a lift.” Of course we would. 
Taking him in the machine, we carried him three 
miles along the road to where he formerly lived, in the 
town of Bailleul. As we drove to what was once a 
happy and thrifty village and came to the intersection 
of two streets, the boy alighted and said, “Here is 
where I lived.” He looked upon the scene of utter 
desolation with a sad, pathetic face. Turning to us, 
he quietly said, “My home is gone.” And then, with 
eyes aflame, he added, “But France is free!”” He was 
an humble blacksmith; now only a sailor lad. But 
the sentiment to which he gave utterance made me 
think that in his person there was knighthood in 
flower. “My home is gone, but France is free!” That 
was his sacrifice. 

Taking one from the devastated region back of 
the lines, I would like those who think we should 
approach the subject of our Victory Loan in cold 
blood to go among the Red Cross workers in France. 
While there I was permitted to read the diary of a 
Red Cross worker, and in its simplicity and pathos it 
was a veritable epic. I was privileged to make a copy 
of it, and have thought sometime, when I might hap- 
pen to address a Red Cross audience, I would read 
some of the entries. Perhaps it would not be inoppor- 
tune to read one or two of them here tonight in order 
that you may get a clearer understanding of what 
sacrifices were made for us 3,000 miles across the 
seas and with what spirit real suffering was borne. 
This woman wrote: 


Sometimes the soldier boys who are sent back to this 
hospital are so anxious not to worry their families that they 
want to send home impossibly cheerful messages, such as no 
mother on earth would for a moment believe. For instance, 
the following gem: “Wounded yesterday in the stomach. 
Feeling fine. Tell mother will be up in a day or two.” 


And then another extract: 


All day the wounded poured in, and by afternoon we had 
three sheds full. Some of those who came had had nothing 
to eat for forty-eight hours. As one boy, too badly wounded 
to raise his head, said to me as I gave him hot coffee through 
a glass tube, “I tell you what it is, lady, the Red Cross is just 
a great big mother to all of us boys.” 


And then again: 


In the afternoon I washed faces and hands for three new 
wards full of patients. That afternoon was perhaps the most 
satisfying one I have spent in France. I have rarely felt 
as joyful and as triumphant as when I stood at the end of 
the long ward and looked down both sides at faces, now 
bright and shining, and three shades lighter, which shortly 
before had been grimy and stained with blood. After one 
has been in France a year one begins to think that there are 
few experiences left, but until one has passed a warm, wet 
washcloth over a dirty face that has almost forgotten how 
warm water feels and heard the boy say, “Gee, that feels 
good,” and sigh with happiness, the greatest thrill of all is 
still in store. 

I saw all day horrible things. Men held on to both my 
hands so hard that I thought my fingers would break. Some 
of them were wonderfully brave and ground their teeth 
together or even whistled to keep from crying out. 


And another extract: 


During the morning a very gratifying thing happened. I 
handed a comfort bag to a boy and told him some lady from 
the Red Cross had made it and sent to him from the States. 
He thanked me, and without another word pulled his last 


20-franc note out of his pocket and gave it to me. “You 
just take that, lady, and give it to the Red Cross to get things 
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for some other boys, and tell those ladies that we sure do 
appreciate all they do for us over here.” 


And finally this typical display of fortitude: 


One boy I shall always remember. His right shoulder 
was practically all shot away, he had a big wound in his back 
and one in his left eye. But he sat right straight up, and 
wouldn’t let anybody help him, and didn’t say a word while 
they pulled off the tight-clinging gauze from the red, raw, 
wet flesh that quivered in spite of him. When the first 
wound was finished, all he said was, “Do you think I could 
rest a minute, Doc, before you do the second one?” 

Is there no obligation upon us to recompense 
vicarious suffering like that? Do we quite fully ap- 
preciate the sacrifices made by these boys for us when 
we talk about discharging our debt on a commercial 
basis, in a cold-blooded way? May we not, in this 
temper, present a distasteful contrast with the spirit 
of that American soldier who, standing at the brink 
of eternity, pulled out and gave over his last farthing 
to help the Red Cross aid other wounded men? I 
want to be sensible in dealing with the Victory Loan; 
my own life has been too hard and too real to even 
suggest an excess of emotion. But, as the question 
looks to me, we should not approach it in cold blood. 
We have a right to invoke the patriotism of the people, 
and today it takes a higher type of patriotism to serve 
the nation than was required in the delirium of war. 
Upon this I shall confidently rely; and I here predict 
that the response will in no measure disappoint the 
expectation of those who set a high estimate upon the 
fine spirit of the American nation. 

We call this last the Victory Liberty Loan. It is 
that and more; it is a Thanksgiving Loan. I stood 
upon the battleship New York with Admiral Rodman 
when the wireless news came that Germany had 
capitulated, and from the Grand Fleet I went down to 
Edinburgh to accept an invitation from the lord pro- 
vost to a service of thanksgiving in the Cathedral of 
St. Giles. There, under the nave, I heard the great 
organ peal forth its sweet thanksgiving strains and 
heard the great choir sing a psalm of praise to God for 
the victory over a common foe. It was the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fourth psalm that was rendered, and 
it sounded like a 6,000-year-old prophecy, so well 
adapted was it to the moment, acclaiming the good- 
ness of God for sustaining the spirit and stirring the 
valor of the allied troops until they had overcome the 
enemy when the -hour seemed darkest. And when I 
come home and hear gentlemen say that we must sup- 
press all sentiment and approach this last Liberty 
Loan on a cold-blooded business basis, I wonder if I 
was too easily moved by the thanksgiving strains that 
went up from the cathedral in Edinburgh on the 12th 
of last November. 

Men in this great exigency of war have been 
transformed. We think today of the Transfiguration 
as if it were altogether and finally supernatural. We 
speak of it as if it were 2,000 years away in time and 
12,000 miles away in space, among the hills of Pal- 
estine ; but it is my belief that in every great trial of 
humanity the Transfiguration is ever present, and 
that men and women with spirit to sacrifice and with 
courage to conquer, mount to its highest peaks and 
bring heaven down upon earth. It is my belief that 
Edith Cavell among women, and Albert among kings 
and Mercier among churchmen and Burgomaster 
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Max among the lesser councilors, have their type in 
every nation of this earth; have their type among the 
humble and private citizens of this land; have their 
type here in Pittsburgh tonight. While the best 
among us may presently witness in our own minds 
and hearts a singular contest between avarice and that 
better element of human nature which makes us will- 
ing to believe that man was created in the imagine of 
God, the right eventually will prevail. We are not 
going to approach the last Liberty Loan strictly in a 
commercial spirit. We are not going to float it 
strictly on a commercial basis. It is impossible to do 
it. A little thought will teach the wisest among the 
financiers of this country that it is impossible now to 
float purely for investment purposes a loan of five or 
six billions of dollars. We have got to appeal to the 
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patriotism of the American people, and it will not be 
done in vain." There are yet two million American 
boys in France and Germany who must be maintained 
in comfort and brought home in safety and provided 
with employment on their return. While Congress is 
writing off the books $15,000,000,000 of authoriza- 
tions, for which public funds would have been ex- 
pended had not the war suddenly terminated, the 
government is still expending $2,000,000,000 per 
month to meet the honorable commitments of the 
country. The honor of the government is involved. 
Being your government, it is your honor that is in- 
volved; and I know that the appeal of the American 
Government to the American people will meet a re- 
sponse of which the nation will be proud. 


The Victory Loan Campaign 


Secretary of the Treasury Glass has issued the fol- 
lowing statement with reference to the forthcoming 
Victory Liberty Loan: 


The Victory Loan campaign will open Monday, April 
21, and close Saturday, May 10. Under the Act of Con- 
gress approved September 24, 1917, and amendments thereto, 
the Secretary of the Treasury still has the authority to issue 
bonds similar to those of the Second, Third and Fourth 
Liberty Loans to the extent of not over $5,022,518,000, but 
any issue of bonds under authority of this Act is limited as 
to rate of interest to a maximum of 4% per cent. per annum 
and would be subject to super-taxes and profits taxes except 
for the right to participate in the exemption of $5,000 principal 
amount with other outstanding issues of Liberty Bonds and 
Certificates. 

The Congress has now passed the Victory Liberty Loan 
Act, which was approved March 3, 1919, under which the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue notes of the 
United States to the extent of not over $7,000,000,000 upon 
such terms and conditions and at such rate or rates of interest 
as he may prescribe. It is provided in this Act that these 
notes shall be payable at such time or times not less than one 
year or more than five years from the date of issue as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary. 

After studying financial conditions in all parts of the coun- 
try, I have determined that the interests of the United States 
will best be served at this time by the issuance of short-term 
notes rather than of long-term bonds which would have to 
bear the limited rate of interest of 4%4 per cent. The Victory 
Liberty Loan will therefore take the form of notes of the 
United States maturing in not over five years from the date 
of issue. These notes will be, as were the Liberty Loan Bonds, 
the direct promise to pay of the United States, issued both 
in registered and coupon form, and the coupon notes will be 


in final form and will have attached the interest coupons cov- 
ering the entire life of the notes. I am hopeful that the notes 
in final engraved form will be ready for delivery by the 
opening of the campaign on April 21. 

I am led to adopt the plan of issuing short-term notes 
rather than long-term bonds largely because of the fact that 
I believe that short-term issue will maintain a price at about - 
par after the campaign is concluded far more readily than 
would a longer term issue. 

I have not yet reached a conclusion as to the rate of 
interest and exemptions from taxation which these notes will 
bear because this decision must be based on existing condi- 
tions immediately prior to the opening of the campaign. 

I take this opportunity to repeat what I have already stated, 
that it is the intention of the Treasury Department to carry 
on the same kind of intensive campaign for distribution as 
heretofore. It would be a most unfortunate occurrence if 
the people of the United States failed to take these notes, 
thus placing the burden of subscriptions on the banks. The 
business of the country looks to the banking system for credit 
wherewith to carry on its operations, and if this credit is 
absorbed to a large extent by the purchase of government 
securities, there will be many limitations placed upon the 
supply of credit for business purposes. Our merchants and 
manufacturers need ample credit for setting the wheels of 
industry in motion for peace-time production and distribution, 
and the wage earner is directly interested in seeing that these 
wheels are kept-moving at a normal rate in order that full 
employment at good wages may continue, and where read- 
justment conditions have necessitated a slowing down of 
industry, it is vitally important that activity be resumed and 
labor re-employed at the earliest possible moment. 

I therefore ask the American people once again to give 
their support to their government in order that this great 
loan may be made an overwhelming success by the widest 
possible distribution. 


= 


Progress of Amortization Campaign 


By JOHN J. PULLEYN 


Chairman Committee on Amortization of Mortgage Loans, Savings Bank Section 


amortization has not been generally applied 

heretofore by mortgage lenders is because ade- 

quate co-operation was lacking. However, the 
consensus of opinion relating to the campaign to urge 
amortization of mortgage loans being conducted at the 
present time by the Savings Bank Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association seems to be favorable. 

The reasons are chiefly (1) a more systematic ad- 
ministration of loans, (2) needed funds for building 
operations and (3) to promote the general health and 
welfare of the peoples of the several communities. 

Amortization, or the gradual reduction of the debt 
by periodical payments, is already in operation in con- 
nection with all farm loans made by the Federal land 
banks. There are a number of insurance companies, 
trust companies and savings banks that have for years 
applied the principle, but it has had no general applica- 
tion. The testimony of those who have amortized 
mortgage loans is wholly satisfactory. The principle 
has demonstrated its effectiveness in producing a bet- 
ter mortgage loan market and safer loans. The method 
of the past in calling part of the loan whenever, in the 
judgment of the lender, it seemed advisable, has always 
had accompanying difficulties and in many cases it be- 
comes almost impossible for the borrower to meet the 


O= of the chief reasons why the principle of 


calls made upon him without some harm to his affairs. 
In the proper management of an industry, the de- 
terioration of the machinery used is carefully and 


accurately accounted for. If it were not so profits 
would be seriously affected. All debts of well-managed 
corporations necessarily must be amortized. It is in- 
conceivable for a debtor of such character not to place 
a certain amount aside each period of profit-taking 
toward the liquidation of his debt. It is good business, 
wise finance, to do so, but with many mortgage loans 
the borrower and lender consider the debt a continuing 
one, and thus no adequate provision is made for pay- 
ment at maturity. Many borrowers on mortgage se- 
curity believe it highly profitable to maintain as large 
a mortgage as possible upon the property owned by 
them to improve its transferability, which theoretically 
in principle is incorrect. 

As a consequence the cumulative harm of adherence 
to such a principle does not improve the general mort- 

gage loan situation, and only adds to social strife and 
makes for defects in the general credit situation. Many 
borrowers consider a mortgage debt in the light of the 
old axiom, “I’d rather owe it to you all my life than 
cheat you out of it.” Nevertheless, some lenders seem 
thoroughly satisfied to continue the debt “on call” until 
such time as, in the judgment of the lender, the risk is 
adversely affected. 

Improvement in the mortgage security through 
such a campaign as is now being conducted by the 
American Bankers Association is bound to have a salu- 
tary effect in the general real estate market. The mort- 
gage loan has a most significant place in the business 
of the nation. Including all lenders on mortgage se- 


curity, private and institutional, there are held more 
than $10,000,000,000 in real estate loans, from which is 
derived an annual gross income of approximately 
$500,000,000. More than 50,000,000 American people 
are involved in these transactions, for the banks which 
own the mortgages have a total of 26,500,000 savings 
deposit accounts, and the insurance companies, which 
own over $2,000,000,000 in mortgage loans have 53,- 
000,000 policies. These, with the 3,000,000 or more 
borrowers on mortgage security, presents the deep 
interest of the American public in the greater sound- 
ness of the mortgage debt. The American people too 
easily go into debt and often have difficulty in getting 
out of it. Whereas, if the debt should be gradually 
liquidated out of earnings much trouble and annoy- 
ance would thereby be obviated. 

The writer does not deprecate the. borrowing of 
funds on mortgage, but rather would heartily en- 
courage it. Nevertheless, the condition of the bor- 
rower, the lender and the general public would be 
considerably better if the debt were systematically 
liquidated and not held in virtual perpetuity. Thus. 
there is described the underlying motive of the nation- 
wide campaign for amortization of mortgage loans. 

There will be seven phases to the campaign: 


(1) Semi-monthly bulletins issued to state committees dur- 
ing the campaign ; 

(2) Nation-wide publicity directed from headquarters; 

(3) Local publicity directed by individual committeemen ; 

(4) Through the influence of state and national commit- 
teemen the subject of amortization of mortgage loans may 
be discussed at meetings and conventions of insurance repre- 
sentatives, bankers and real estate and mortgage loan repre- 
sentatives ; 

(5) To urge lenders on mortgage security to confer with 
their borrowers respecting the benefits derived by the bor- 
rower from the scientific and gradual reduction of the loan; 
the greater efficiency of general building operations and the 
increase thereof as a result of the application of the principle 
of amortization to the loan and actual solution of the great 
nation-wide housing and sanitary problem that primarily and 
— is affecting our city and community life; 

(6) To publish a complete, competent and appropriate 
book of amortization tables as related to the mortgage loan; 
and 

(7) To publish a comprehensive and thoroughly practical 
book on the various aspects of the mortgage loan market and 
the application of the amortization principle thereto. The 
book will describe the work of the national and state com- 
mittees and crystallize and perpetuate the work of the cam- 
paign. 

The suggestion is made that the state committee- 
men will, as soon as possible after the receipt of the 
semi-monthly bulletin, utilize the material therein con- 
tained in the writing of articles to-be published in the 
local press. Frequent meetings of local lenders, called 
by the members of state committees, are urged, where 
the contents of the bulletins may be discussed. On 
all matters of policy in the campaign the state com- 
mittees will be consulted by mail. The information 
contained in the bulletins will be the mortgage loan 
experience of every part of this country and of 
Europe, written in a concise and thoroughly practical 
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style; educational and informative in character, de- 
signed to be used by state committeemen for the pur- 
poses of publicity and conference. 


METHODS AND VARIATIONS OF AMORTIZATION 


Payment in lump or by instalments needs no ex- 
planation. Amortization, or the only other way of 
paying off a loan, is equally simple. ‘It is merely the 
extinction of a debt by periodically paying back a por- 
tion cf the principal along with the interest. However, 
there are two methods of applying amortization, and 
one variation of each of these. This can somewhat 
complicate it, especially when the costs of the loan are 
itemized apart from the interest. Nevertheless, only 
a slight difference lies among them in collecting the 
dues which the borrower must pay. 

When a man borrows he will, if he is prudent, set 
aside at stated intervals certain sums for repayment. 
The first question, therefore, that concerns him is: 
What will $1 set aside each year amount to at the 
end of a given term? In twenty years at 6 per cent., 
for instance, the amount would be $36.78. Thus it 
appears that $36.78 might be borrowed to be repaid 
at the end of twenty years, if $1 could be invested each 
year at 6 per cent. toward repayment. 

But the borrower must not forget, that while he is 
accumulating for repayment, he would also have to 
pay interest on the money that had been actually lent 
to him. Accordingly, he should be prepared to pay 
such interest as well as an instalment on the principal. 
One year’s interest at 6 per cent. on $36.78 is $2.21. 


Consequently, the total annual sum required to be paid 
on account of such a loan would be $3.21. That is to 
say, a level annual payment of that sum would take 
care not only to the interest but would also extinguish 
all the principal by the end of twenty years. 

The borrower, of course, could not himself very 
easily invest these small principal payments at the 


necessary interest rate. Moreover, he would most 
likely divert them to other purposes if he kept them 
in bank or under his control. The safest thing for 
him is to have the lender, immediately upon their 
receipt, deduct them from the loan. This being done, 
the future interest charges would also be reduced and 
a gradually increasing portion of the $3.21 be left to 
be applied toward the liquidation of the debt. The fol- 
lowing table shows the process: 


Capital Capital Repaid Capital 
Payment to Date Outstanding 

$35.78 

34.72 

33.60 

32.41 

31.15 

29.81 

28.39 

26.89 

25.30 

23.61 

21.82 

19.92 

17.91 

15.78 


Interest 
End of Year Payment 
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Capital Capital Repaid Capital 
Payment to Date Outstanding 

23.26 13.52 
25.66 11.12 
28.20 8.58 
30.89 5.89 
33.75 3.04 
36.78 Nil. 


Interest 
End of Year Payment 


This is one of the two methods of amortizing the 
borrower’s dues, being calculated to be paid at the end 
of each year. Its variation is the paying of these dues 
at the beginning of the year. Since, in the variation, 
the lender takes the first year’s dues out of the money 
handed over to the borrower, the interest charge is 
higher than the written rate. Consequently, the varia- 
tion should be avoided where the rate is written at or 
near the usury limit. The quickest way to find the 
figure for the borrower’s dues in both this method and 
its variation is to divide the amount to be lent by the 
present value (at compound interest) of the payment 
on $1 for the term. In case of semi-annual payments, 
the calculation is done by periods of six months instead 
of by whole years, and at a rate equal to one-half the 
annual rate is used. 

In the other amortization method, the borrower’s 
dues are also calculated in the same way as above 
explained. But the portion paid toward prineipal, in- 
stead of being forthwith deducted from the loan is 
put into a sinking fund. The borrower’s payments 
into this fund are allowed interest at the exact rate. 
borne by the loan. When they (at interest com- 
pounded) equal the debt, the loan is deemed to be paid 
and the power must be cancelled. The difficulty of 
maintaining a parity between the interest rates on the 
foan and on the sinking fund renders this method not 
very desirable for ordinary use. Its variation is to 
debit the sinking fund with interest at a less rate than 
that borne by the loan. Consequently, this variation 
presents dangers of running against usury laws. 

In both of the two amortization methods and in 
the variations the costs of the loan may be spread over 
the first ten or fifteen years of the term, as an addition 
to the borrower’s annual dues. This last variation 
and all the other variations and methods have each 
their own particular purposes, and so they make 
amortization available for all kinds of land credit 
institutions. 

The Committee on Amortization of Mortgage 
Loans are prepared to answer questions of lenders 
on mortgage security. Everything is being done ade- 
quately to urge the application of the principle of 
amortization. The campaign has a wide scope and is 
bound to exert great influence in helping to stabilize 
the money market. Additional funds available for 
building operations is the solution of a serious eco- 
nomic difficulty ; that of housing. Already in the larger 
cities the rentals are increasing 40 to 100 per cent., and 
the coincident financial strain on the tenant makes the 
proposition of living within his income almost im- 
possible. The committee solicits the co-operation of 
all those interested in the realty problem. Any in- 
formation or data bearing upon the campaign will be 
appreciated if sent to the Chairman at five Nassau 
street, New York. , 
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Change the Combinatiogs of Safes 
and Vaults 


By L. W. GAMMON 
Manager Protective Department 


T has come to my attention that some banks do not change the 
combination of their safes and vaults when one of their officers or 
employees discontinues his services with the bank. This is a very 

dangerous practice. 


I have in mind one specific case where an ex-employee retained the 
key to the bank building, also the combination of the vault, which he 
entered, and made a successful getaway. ‘The Protective Department of 
the American Bankers Association took up the investigation through their 
detective agents and determined that it was an ex-employee that com- 
mitted the crime. He later confessed and made restitution. If this case 
had not been cleared up it would certainly have cast reflection on the 
officers and employees of the bank who held the combination. 


I would urge that the combination of the safe or vault be changed in 
every case where a change occurs among the personnel of those having 
knowledge of such combination. This should be done immediately in 
every case, no matter how often it may be necessary. 


Mortuary Record of Association Members 


REPORTED FROM FEBRUARY 25 To Marcu 25, 1919 


Clark, George C., Clark, Dodge & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Drake, Thomas §S., director New Rochelle Trust Co., 
Rochelle, N. 

Fort, George, assistant treasurer of the United States and 
head National Banks Division, Washington, D. C. 

Griffith, J. F., president Oregon State Bank, Jefferson, Ore. 

Humbertson, Thomas, vice-president and director Citizens 
National Bank, Frostburg, Md. 

_ Eldon B., director Brockton National Bank, Brockton, 

ass, 


New 


Marsh, Daniel J., treasurer Springfield Five Cents Savings 
Bank, Springfield, Mass. 

Menaugh, Eli W., vice-president Citizens Bank, Salem, Ind. 

Mynderse, Herman V., president Mohawk National Bank, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Norris, Charles Sewell, treasurer Home Savings Bank, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Thomas, Douglas H., president Merchants-Mechanics First 
National Bank, Baltimore, Md 

— Thomas P., president Peninsula Bank, Ishpeming, 

ich. 
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Grist from the News Mill 


BoarD TO STABILIZE PRICES 


The Council of National Defense announces the 
creation, by William C. Redfield, of “The Industrial 
Board of the Department of Comrfrce.” This board 
wil! be charged, under the approval already given by 
the President to the Secretary of Commerce, with the 
stabilization of prices for basic materials in such a 
fashion as to create a firm foundation on which the con- 
sumer can base his future purchases and the producer 
can form necessary production cost estimates. Its 
program will be supported by the Council of National 
Defense. Through proper investigation and stabiliza- 
tion it is expected that the foundation can be laid for 
the resumption of American business and for the 
furnishing of employment to returning soldiers and 
sailors—this through government purchases, the pub- 
lication of fair price lists, and co-operation of the 
producer. To obtain this co-operation of the producer, 
it is planned that the board shall call the various 
leaders of industry into consultation. The first of 
these conferences will be with representatives of indus- 
tries producing basic materials, such as iron, steel, 
lumber, textiles, cement, copper, brick, and other con- 
struction materials. 

It will be the endeavor of the board to interchange 
views with these representatives of industry in the 
fullest and freest manner possible. If these confer- 
ences result in a general agreement among the im- 
portant basic industries upon proper prices and bases 
for prices at which sales will be made, and this agree- 
ment is approved by the board, it is believed that the 
announcement of this fact will induce the nation to 
feel justified in properly beginning a buying program. 


FEBRUARY EXPORTS 


Exports continued to show great strength in Feb- 
ruary, the total reaching $558,000,000 in value, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Department of Commerce. This is a falling off from 
the record January total of $623,000,000, but as there 
were only 28 days in February, the daily average 
would appear to be even higher than in January. The 
total for the month represents an increase of approxi- 
mately 43 per cent. over the $411,000,000 for February 
of last year. Exports for the eight months ended with 
February were valued at $4,386,000,000 as compared 
with $3,862,000,000 for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. February imports are announced 
as $235,000,000, a gain over the $213,000,000 for 
January, and over the $208,000,000 for February, 
1918. Imports for the eight months ended with Feb- 
ruary totaled $1,933,000,000, as against $1,841,000,000 
for a similar period the previous year. 


Warns AGAINST SPECULATIVE StocK SELLERS 


Lewis B. Franklin, of the War Loan Organization 
of the Treasury Department, has issued the following 
warning: 


“Members of Liberty Loan and War Savings Com- 
mittees can be of real assistance by being on the alert 
for instances of unfair stock selling. 

“Obtain the name and address of salesmen or 
peddlers selling doubtful stocks or speculative securi- 
ties wherever possible with copies of their advertise- 
ments, prospectuses and literature. Send this informa- 
tion at once to the Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Do this especially in cases where offers 
are made to take your Liberty Bonds or War Savings 
Stamps in trade. 

“The Federal Trade Commission has officially an- 
nounced that it will co-operate to curb widespread mis- 
representation in the sale of stocks and securities, rec- 
ognized as being at this time a particular menace to 
holders of Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps. 

“The Commission has power to prevent misrepre- 
sentation and unfair practices, and also to require of 
corporations full information as to their business, 
methods and practices.” 


ACCEPTANCES THAT ARE Not ACCEPTABLE 


The Federal Reserve Board has ruled that national 
banks cannot accept drafts for the purpose of enabling 
domestic concerns to extend credits on open account 
to foreign purchasers. The facts in the case are set 
forth by a letter which is addressed to the board by 
a concern which is desirous of adopting a new method 
of financing its export business and which wrote as 
follows: 


“We should like to have your opinion and advice 
as to a certain method of financing export business, 
which has been proposed to us by one of our good 
customers, who are of unquestioned standing. 

“The company in question finds that competition, 
particularly with European sellers, is compelling them 
to refrain from drawing drafts, either sight or time, 
against shipments to certain big buyers abroad. These 
buyers insist on having goods sent to them on open 
account, and as the terms are frequently as long as 
90 days, or even 4 months, it means that for a South 
American shipment a delay of 6 or 7 months can easily 
elapse from time of shipment from New York to re- 
ceipt of proceeds in New York, even when the bill is 
paid without extension of original terms. To help 
him finance such a class of business, he proposes that 
at regular intervals (to illustrate, once a week) he will 
exhibit duplicate invoices and duplicate documents, 
showing shipments actually made during the past 
week, and ask us to accept his time draft on us, for 
90 days, with privilege of one or two renewals, if 
necessary, to aid him in carrying the load on these 
exports until returns are received.” 


With reference to this, the board’s counsel ex- 
presses the following views: 


“The question to be determined is whether drafts 
drawn under the foregoing circumstances may be 
treated as growing out of a transaction involving the 
importation or exportation of goods? 
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“Although it is clear that there has been an expor- 
tation of goods, it does not appear that the drafts in 
question can be said to have grown out of the trans- 
action which involved the exportation, within the 
meaning of the act. 

“As previously pointed out, the language used in 
the act is broad enough to vest in the board a wide 
discretion to determine how remotely or how directly 
the drafts drawn must be connected with the trans- 
action involving the exportation. Considering the 
general purposes of the act, however, it is clearly con- 
templated that these credits were to be opened for the 
purpose of facilitating international commerce; that 
is to say, to enable the parties to the transaction 
actually to export and sell the goods. It was hardly 
the intention of Congress to authorize member banks 
to exercise this power for the purpose of enabling 
domestic concerns to extend credits on open account to 
foreign purchasers. In the opinion of this office the 
approval of this credit would require a forced construc- 
tion of the provisions of section 13 of the Federal 
Reserve Act.” 


Goop AND Bap PoINTs oF TRACTORS 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1035, recently published by 
the Department of Agriculture, gives a summary of 
replies received from several hundred owners of 
tractors in the Dakotas, in answer to the questions, 
“What do you find to be the principal advantages of 
the tractor for farm work?” “What are its principal 
disadvantages?” Saving in time, making it possible 
to cover the desired acreage within the proper season, 
is put first among the advantages by a large percentage 
of the farmers. Other advantages mentioned are: 

Ability to do thorough work, especially in hot 
weather, when horses are at a disadvantage; saving 
in man labor, doing away with more or less hired labor 
and enabling one man to farm a larger acreage than 
he can with horses; economy. This last advantage 
is mentioned by a larger percentage of Dakota farmers 
than of farmers in other states where similar investi- 
gations of the tractor have been made. This is doubt- 
less because the cropping system followed in the Da- 
kotas is such that the tractor can be used to advantage 
for more of the farm work than in most other parts 
of the country. 

The principal disadvantage of the tractor, accord- 
ing to the reports made by these farmers, is its injuri- 
ous effect on moist soil. This difficulty is a serious 
one in districts where the soil is heavy and where it is 
necessary to do a considerable amount of work in early 
spring. Difficulty of operation seems to rank next as 
a disadvantage. A large percentage of farmers em- 
phasize it. Other disadvantages mentioned are ex- 
pense of operation, undue increase in investment, and 
delays on account of engine trouble. In comparing 
the reports upon which this bulletin is based with those 
obtained from tractor owners in various parts of the 
corn belt several years ago it appears that less stress 
is laid upon the disadvantages of the tractor in the 
recent reports than in the older ones. 
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Joss For SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


The country’s commercial organizations have been 
called on by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to assist in placing in employment returning 
soldiers and sailors. The action was taken at the re- 
quest of Col. Arthur Woods, who has been named 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of War to handle 
the soldier employment problem. The National Cham- 
ber’s request to commercial organizations to act in the 
emergency is accompanied by a report of a special 
committee of the Chamber which recommends that 
local commercial bodies either establish soldier place- 
ment divisions or lend definite co-operation and assist- 
ance to any existing agencies as are found to be able 
to handle the situation. Attention is called to the 
fact that the Employment Service of the United States 
Department of Labor has been crippled by a lack of 
funds, and it is pointed out that it is necessary to ¢o- 
ordinate the efforts of all agencies seeking to place 
soldiers and sailors. 

There will be established in the headquarters of the 
National Chamber, Riggs Building, Washington, a 
bureau for the purpose of expediting and clearing this 
work. It will be conducted under the supervision and 
advice of the special committee. The personnel of this 
committee is as follows: Samuel C. Dobbs, Atlanta, 
Ga., Chairman; P. H. Gadsden, Washington, D. C.; 
Howard Strong, Rochester, N. Y.; N. B. Kelly, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; A. J. Davis, St. Louis, Mo.; R. B. Beach, 
Chicago, Ill.; S. C. Mead, New York City; Walter 
Parker, New Orleans, La.; R. H. Manley, Omaha, 
Neb.; Ernest N. Smith, Indianapolis, Ind.; John M. 
Parker, New Orleans, La.; H. H. Merrick, Chicago, 
Ill. 


War GARDEN History 1n Book Form 


The history of the growth and development of the 
war garden idea in the United States and the part 
played by the National War Garden Commission in 
enlisting millions of people under the home food pro- 
duction banner, is told in a volume entitled “The War 
Garden Victorious” which has just been issued. The 
book is fully illustrated with photographs showing 
what was done in various cities and towns throughout 
the country in this work, how industrial and manu- 
facturing concerns and railroads took it up, and other 
phases of the movement. This volume is not for sale 
but is being distributed free to libraries, garden com- 
mittees and others as a permanent record of the war 
garden effort in the United States. 

Charles Lathrop Pack, who wrote the book, formed 
the National War Garden Commission (whose mem- 
bership comprises some of the ablest men in the coun- 
try) a month before the war between the United 
States and Germany began. The contents table of 
Mr. Pack’s chronicle constitutes an epitome of the 
splendid work done by the War Garden Commission. 
The first few chapters are devoted to the inception 
of the idea and its development, followed by a sum- 
mary of the material wealth which came to the nation 
as a result of the employment of waste places and 
waste energy. It is estimated that more than 5,285,000 
war gardens were planted in 1918, and that their yield 
exceeded in value $500,000,000. 
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A. B. A. Bills Passed in North Carolina 


legislation are beginning to come in. The fol- 

lowing extract from letter of Mr. James’ A. 

Gray, Jr., treasurer of the Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, and president of the 
North Carolina Bankers Association, indicates the 
splendid results obtained in that state during the last 
session of the legislature : 


R cenit from our 1919 campaign for state 


“T am writing to give you a brief history of what has been 
accomplished in behalf of North Carolina banks at this 


session. 
“Of the legislation desired by the American Bankers Asso- 


ciation, the following bills have been passed: 
Uniform Bills of Lading Act. 


Limiting the liability of bank for non-payment of check 
through error. 

Bank transactions after twelve o’clock noon on Satur- 
days and other holidays. 

Legalizing the sending of checks direct to the drawee. 

Enabling legislation to authorize state banks and trust 
companies to join the Federal reserve system. 


“In addition to the above, there have been a number of 
bills desired by banks, passed, including one permitting state 
banks and trust companies to issue and deal in acceptances, 
amending reserve laws to make them more in conformity with 
the national bank reserve requirements, amending the laws 
permitting state banks and trust companies to invest a rea- 
sonable amount of capital and surplus in bank buildings and 
particularly change in the law affecting bank taxation, which 
has hereofore been burdensome and out of line with other 
corporation taxes, and which will now be more just and fair.” 


Negotiable Instruments Law in Texas 


Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law has 

been passed by the legislature of Texas. In 

a letter received from Mr. J. W. Butler of 

Clifton, Chairman of the State Bank Section of the 
Texas Bankers Association, he says: 

“Thus ends a campaign which has been pushed for the last 

ten years and which has failed in every session because the 


legislators would not read the bill, and it would invariably die 
on the calendar. We appreciate the assistance from your 


Ok: members will be gratified to learn that the 


office. Also the Federal Reserve Board have rendered us 
valuable assistance.” 


This leaves Georgia as the sole remaining state 
which has not adopted the Negotiable Instruments 
Act. The legislature of Georgia meets in June and 
our members, through their State organization, will 
doubtless make a strong effort to have the law passed 
this year. It should certainly be a potent argument 
that every other State of the Union now has this law. 


Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act 


The State of Texas has passed the Uniform Ware- 
house Receipts Act. This leaves but seven states yet 
to enact this law. The Uniform Warehouse Receipts 


Bank Legislation 


The West Virginia Legislature has passed this year 
a number of measures recommended by the American 
Bankers Association.. The subjects of the bills passed 
are as follows: 
Relative to Derogatory Statements Affecting Banks; 
Forged or Raised Checks; 


Bank Transactions on Saturday Afternoon; 
Deposits in Two Names; 


Act has become almost as universal as the Uniform 
Negotiable Instruments Act, also passed by the state 
of Texas this year. 


in West Virginia 


Deposits in Trust; 
Competency of Bank and Corporation Notaries; 
The Recommended Legislation Enabling State Insti- 
tutions to Join the Federal Reserve System. 
This is a splendid record of legislation accom- 
plished, and Mr. H. W. Chadduck, member of the 
State Legislative Council for West Virginia, and his 
associates are deserving of hearty congratulations. 
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ments Act as to 


BILL has been introduced in the New York 
A Legislature and is being urged by the New 

York State Bankers Association which would 

amend the Negotiable Instruments Act by 
amplifying the definition of what constitutes notice of 
defect. The bill provides: 


No. 1049 
In ASSEMBLY 


Int. 949 


February 28, 1919 


Introduced by Mr. Matone—read once and referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary 


AN ACT 


To amend the negotiable instruments law, in relation to what 
constitutes notice of defect 


The People of the State of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 


Section 1. Section ninety-five of chapter forty-three of 
the laws of nineteen hundred and nine, entitled “An act in 
relation to negotiable instruments, constituting chapter thirty- 
eight of the consolidated laws,” is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

§95. What constitutes notice of defect. To constitute 
notice of an infirmity in the instrument or defect in the title 
of the person negotiating the same, the person to whom it is 
negotiated must have had actual knowledge of the infirmity 
or defect, or knowledge of such facts that his action in taking 
the instrument amounted to bad faith, but the drawing or mak- 
ing of a check or other negotiable instrument against the 
account of or in the name of his principal to himself as 
payee, or the indorsement of a check or other negotiable 
instrument in the name of his principal to himself as indorsee, 
and in either case the cashing of such check or other negoti- 
able instrument or the deposit thereof to his personal account, 
by an officer of a corporation, an agent or a person in any 
other fiduciary relation, and whether in the case of a check 
the account against which such check is drawn be in the name 
of the principal or in the name of an officer, agent or other 
fiduciary as such, shall not be sufficient to put a bank on 
inquiry as to the authority of such officer, agent or other 
fiduciary, or impute knowledge of any infirmity or defect in 
such check or other negotiable instrument. 

. 2. This act shall not affect any action or proceeding now 
pending. 

§3. This act shall take effect September first, nineteen 
hundred and nineteen. 


Opinions of the 
TRUST POWERS OF NATIONAL BANKS 


Right of national bank, given trust powers, to ex- 
ercise functions of executor and trustee in states other 
than state where located — Question considered with 
reference to (1) power and legal capacity of national 
bank to act as executor and trustee in a foreign state 
where nothing in law of foreign state forbids and (2) 
assuming such power, restrictions and prohibitions of 
state laws upon exercise of functions of executor and 
trustee by foreign trust corporations. 


From Missouri—We desire to have you give us such in- 
formation as you can, as to the extent to which a national 
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Notice of Defect 


ExpLaNATION—Matter in italics is new; matter in brackets 
[ ] is old law to be omitted. 

The danger to banks sought to be removed by this 
bill is chiefly in the case of accounts carried for cor- 
porations or fiduciaries, where the officer of a corpora- 
tion, authorized to check against the account, will 
draw an official check to his personal order, indorse 
same and deposit to the credit of his personal account 
either in the same or another bank, and check out the 
funds individually; or where a fiduciary will issue a 
check to his personal order and indorse and collect 
same through his personal account. 

Checks issued in this form have been held in some 
cases to put the bank on inquiry as to the authority of 
the officer and make it liable where he has misused the 
fund, but corporation officers frequently issue official 
checks to their personal order in payment of salaries, 
dividends and for their legitimate purposes, and it 
would be burdensome and impracticable if in every 
case the bank was compelled to make inquiry of the 
corporation as to whether the officer was rightfully 
using the funds. Where a corporation officer mis- 
appropriates money in this way the principle which 
should apply is that he who reposes the trust should 
bear the loss, and where a corporation trusts an official 
with the control of its funds, the bank should have a 
right to rely on the presumption that the officer is 
honest and in ordering the payment of money to him- 
self is doing so legitimately. But there is enough un- 
certainty in the law upon the proposition to make a 
statute such as above a very desirable piece of legisla- 
tion for the protection of the banks and its enactment 
in all the states would be of benefit. 

A hearing was held on the above bill before tht 
Committee on Judiciary of the New York Assembly 
on March 26, at which a large delegation of bankers 
appeared in its support. In addition to representatives 
of individual banks, the New York Clearing House, 
the New York State Bankers Association and the 
American Bankers Association were all represented, 
and a full presentation of the reasons why this legisla- 
tion is necessary was made. 


General Counsel 


bank that qualifies under the Federal Reserve Act, to act as 
trustee and executor, will have powers to perform such duties 
in other states than the one in which it i; located. 

The question, it would seem, has two phases (1) 
the power or competency of a national bank to act as 
executor or trustee in a foreign state, assuming noth- 
ing in the law of the foreign state forbids (2) the 
restrictions or prohibitions of the law of the foreign 
state. 

Upon the first question, the usual business of a 
national bank is restricted by Rev. Stat. 5190 to one 
office or banking house in the place designated in the 
certificate of incorporation and, independently of Sec- 
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tion 5190, a national bank is not, under its charter, 
authorized to establish a branch or co-ordinate office for 
the purpose of carrying on a general banking business. 
29 Opin. Atty. Gen. 81. 

But there is a vital distinction between a mere 
agency for the transaction of a particular business and 
a branch bank wherein is carried on a general banking 
business. 

Concerning agencies of banks generally, in Bank of 
Augusta v. Earle, 13 Pet. 519, a bank was incorporated 
in Georgia with general power to deal in bills of ex- 
change. An agency was maintained in Mobile, Ala- 
bama, at which bills of exchange were discounted. Suit 
being brought by the bank upon a bill so discounted, 
the Circuit Court dismissed the suit upon the ground 
that the bank was without authority to make a con- 
tract in Alabama; but the judgment was reversed by 
the Supreme Court of the Unite1 States, which held 
that the corporation had power to make a contract out- 
side of the state which had granted its charter. The 
court said: “The general power to purchase bills, 
without any restriction as to place, by its fai: and 
natural import authorized the bank to make such pur- 
chases wherever it was found most convenient and 
profitable for the institution; and also to employ suit- 
able agents for that purpose. The purchase of the bill in 
question was, therefore, the exercise of one of the 
powers which the bank possessed in its charter; and 
was sanctioned by the law of Georgia creating the cor- 
poration, so far as that state could authorize a cor- 
poration to exercise its powers beyond the limits of its 
own jurisdiction.” 

Following this case is City Bank of Columbus v. 
Beach, Fed. Cas. No. 2736, where an Ohio bank located 
at Columbus maintained an agency in Cleveland where 
it discounted bills. The court held that a state bank, 
having power by its charter to deal in bills of exchange, 
without any express restriction as to place, could law- 
fully establish an agency for the purpose of buying and 
selling bills of exchange in a part of the state other 
than its location. 

These cases and others which might be cited, estab- 
lish the proposition that a bank may maintain an agency 
for some particular class of business incident to the 
banking business at another place or in another state 
than that of its location, where not expressly prohibited 
by its charter, although it may not, unless authorized 
expressly or by necessary implication, maintain a 
branch at another place for the transaction of a gen- 
eral banking business. 

This is the conclusion reached by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States in the opinion above cited 
with reference to banks generally. 

With special reference to national banks, Section 
5134, U. S. Rev. Stat., provides that the certificate of 
organization must specify the place where its opera- 
tions of discount and deposit are to be carried on, des- 
ignating the state, territory or district and the particu- 
lar county or city, town or village, and Section 5190 
provides that “the usual business of each national bank- 
ing association shall be transacted at an office or bank- 
ing house located in the place specified in its organiza- 
tion certificate.” 

Under this, the general banking business of a na- 
tional bank must be conducted in one office or banking 
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house in the place designated, but it does not follow 
that it may not conduct a particular part of the busi- 
ness elsewhere. In Merchants Bank v. State Bank, 
10 Wall. 604, where checks were certified by the cash- 
ier at a place other than the banking house, it was ob- 
jected that the certification was void; but the Supreme 
Court of the United States said: “The provision of 
the act of Congress as to the place of business of banks 
created under it must be construed reasonably. ‘The 
business of every bank away from its office—frequently 
large and important—is unavoidably done at the proper 
place by the cashier in person, or by correspondence or 
other agents. In the case before us, the gold must 
necessarily have been bought, if at all, at the buying or 
the selling bank, or at some other locality. The power 
to pay was vital to the power to buy and inseparable 
from it. There is no force in this objection.” 

In Armstrong v. Second National Bank, 38 Fed. 
886, where a national bank had entered into a general 
arrangement with a bank at another point to cash its 
checks, the court held that under Section 5190 “‘it cer- 
tainly would not be competent for a national bank to 
provide for the cashing of checks upon it at any other 
place than at its office or banking house.” But the 
Attorney General, in the opinion above cited, comment- 
ing on this case, says: “There is some doubt whether 
this holding of the learned judge is in accord with the 
cases above cited which uphold the power of a bank 
to maintain an agency.” 


So far as the transaction by a national bank of a. 


particular kind of banking business in another state is 
concerned, the decisions under Section 5190 are meager 
and do not develop satisfactorily the extent or limits 
to which such functions may be lawfully exercised ; al- 
though it is reasonable to infer that many contracts and 
functions in the carrying out of particular transactions 
may be lawfully made or exercised in other states. 

But Congress has now granted national banks, 
when permitted by the Federal Reserve Board and 
when not in contravention of state or local law, “the 
right to act as trustee, executor, administrator, regis- 
trar of stocks and bonds, guardian of estates, assignee, 
receiver, committee of estates of lunatics or in any 
other fiduciary capacity in which state banks, trust com- 
panies or other corporations which come into competi- 
tion with national banks are permitted to act under the 
laws of the state in which the national bank is located.” 
Section 11 K, Federal Reserve Act, as amended Sep- 
tember 26, 1918. 

It would seem to follow from this that whenever 
a trust company or other corporation is empowered by 
the laws of the state in which a national bank is lo- 
cated, or has the power by general grant without re- 
striction as to place, to exercise the functions of 
executor or trustee in a state other than that of its 
location the national bank, if otherwise eligible, would 
have like power, subject, of course, to the restrictions, 
limitations or prohibitions imposed by the laws of such 
other state upon the exercise by foreign corporations 
of trust powers within its borders. Furthermore, it 
would seem that whenever a grant of trust powers to 
a domestic corporation is made by a state, without 
restriction as to place of exercise, such grant would 
authorize the exercise of trust powers elsewhere than 
in the state where the domestic corporation is located. 
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Coming now to the second phase of the subject and 
assuming that a trust company in any state and conse- 
quently a national bank, granted equivalent trust pow- 
ers has the power to exercise the function of executor 
and trustee outside the state, then the ability to exer- 
cise such functions in another state would depend 
upon the restrictions, limitations or prohibitions im- 
posed upon foreign trust corporations, if any, by the 
laws of such state. Two or three illustrations from 
particular states will suffice. 

In the state of New York in 1904, it was held in re 
Avery’s Estate, 92 N. Y., Supp. 974; in re American 
Security and Trust Co., Id., that as it is the policy of 
the laws of the state not to permit trust property to be 
taken out of the state, there is an implied prohibition 
against foreign corporations acting as executors; that 
a foreign corporation is within Code Civ. Proc., Sec- 
tion 2612, prohibiting the granting of letters testa- 
mentary to an alien, not an inhabitant of the state and 
that the banking law authorizing trust companies to 
act as executors, applies only to domestic corporations. 
Referring to the provision of the banking law then 
in force, the court said: 


“Under this act trust companies are authorized and per- 
mitted to accept appointments as executors, administrators, 
etc., and to execute the duties of those offices, and the court 
is expressly authorized to make the appointment; but the 
authority and permission in this respect are by the terms of 
the act itself expressly limited to domestic trust companies 
organized under or embraced within the terms of that act, 
and can in no manner be said to apply to, or grant any 
authority to, foreign trust companies, in respect to executor- 
ships. Even had the language of this statute been less ex- 
plicit in limiting its application to domestic trust companies, 
it could not be held to embrace foreign trust companies, in 
the absence of language clearly indicating that they were 
intended to be embraced, under the now settled rule of law 
in this state, that ‘a statute of a state granting powers and 
privileges to corporations must, in the absence of plain indi- 
cations to the contrary, be held to apply only to corpora- 
tions created by the state, and over which it has the power 
of visitation and control.’ Matter of Prime, 136 N. Y. 347: 
* * * Matter of Balleis, 144 N. Y. 132, 38 N. E. 1007.” 


But now by Section 223 of the Banking Law of 
New York “a trust company incorporated in another 
state may be appointed and may accept appointment 
and may act as executor of, or trustee under, the last 
will and testament of any deceased person in this state, 
provided trust companies of this state are permitted 
to act as such executor or trustee in the state where 
such foreign corporation has his domicile, and such for- 
eign corporation shall have executed and filed in the 
office of the superintendent of banks a written instru- 
ment appointing such superintendent in his name of 
office, its true and lawful attorney upon whom all 
process in any action or proceeding against such execu- 
tor or trustee, affecting or relating to the estate repre- 
sented or held by such executor or trustee or the acts 
or defaults of such corporation in reference to such 
estate, with the same effect as if it existed in this 
state and had been lawfully served with process therein, 
and shall also have filed in the office of the superin- 
tendent a copy of its charter by its secretary under its 
corporate seal, together with the post office address of 
its principal office. 

“No foreign corporation, having authority to act 
as executor of or trustee under the last will and testa- 
ment of any deceased person, shall establish or main- 
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tain directly or indirectly any branch office or agency 
in this state or shall in any way solicit directly or indi- 
rectly any business as executor or trustee therein. If 
any such foreign corporation violates this provision, 
such foreign corporation shall not thereafter be ap- 
pointed or act as executor or trustee in this state. The 
validity of any mortgage heretofore given by a foreign 
corporation to a trust company doing business within 
the foreign domicile of such mortgagor to secure the 
payment of an issue of bonds shall not be affected by 
any of the provisions of this section, and such mortgage 
shall be enforcible in accordance with the laws of this 
state against any property covered thereby within the 
state of New York.” 

In Connecticut, in Farmers Loan & Trust Co. v. 
Smith, 51 Atl. 609, decided in 1902, it appeared that 
the corporation Act of 1901 permitted the formation 
of corporations for the transaction of any lawful busi- 
ness except that of a bank, savings bank or trust com- 
pany. Section 50 of the Act defined foreign corpora- 
tions as those incorporated by the United States or 
another state or a foreign country, and Section 51 
provided that no foreign corporation should engage in 
any kind of business in the state, the transaction of 
which is not permitted to domestic corporations.; There 
was no statutory provision authorizing trust companies 
to act as executors. It was held that a New York 


corporation authorized to transact a trust business, 
including that of acting as executor, could not be ap- 
pointed as executor in Connecticut, though nominated 
by will, since a domestic corporation could not transact 
the business of executor or administrator. 

But since then by Chapter 194, Laws of Connecti- 


cut, 1913, an act for the incorporation of state banks 
and trust companies, it is provided by Section 8 that 
“such corporation may be appointed to act as execu- 
tor, administrator or trustee of the estate of any per- 
son, or as guardian or conservator of the estate of any 
ward, but not of the person of any ward, and may act 
as agent, registrar, fiscal agent, or trustee of any cor- 
poration or holder of bonds, notes, or other securities, 
and as depository of court and trust funds.” So that 
the disability of foreign trust companies is apparently 
removed. 

To take one further state by way of illustration. 
In California Section 7 of the Banking Act provides 
“that a trust company incorporated in another state 
may be appointed and may accept appointment and may 
act in this state as executor of or trustee under the 
last will and testament of any deceased person, upon 
giving the bond required in such case of individuals 
unless waived by the last will and testament making 
such appointment and by taking and subscribing an 
oath for faithful performance of such trust by the 
president, vice-president, secretary, manager or trust 
officer of said corporation; provided, that similar cor- 
porations organized under the laws of this state are 
permitted by law to act as such executor or trustee in 
the state where such foreign corporation was organ- 
ized; and provided, further, that such superintendent 
of banks, for the time being, shall be the attorney of 
such foreign corporation qualifying or acting in this 
state as such executor or trustee, upon whom process 
against such foreign corporation may be served in any 
action or legal proceeding against such executor or 
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trustee, affecting or relating to the estate or property 
represented or held by such executor or trustee, or any 
act or default of such foreign corporation in reference 
to such estate or property, and it shall be the duty of 
any such foreign corporation so qualifying or acting 
to file in the office of said superintendent of banks a 
copy of its articles of incorporation, or of the statute 
chartering such corporation, certified by its secretary 
under its corporate seal, together with the post-office 
address of its home office, and a duly executed appoint- 
ment of said superintendent of banks as its attorney to 
accept service of process as above provided, and said 
superintendent of banks, when any such process is 
served upon him, shall at once mail the papers so 
served to the home office of such corporation; and pro- 
vided, further, that no foreign corporation having au- 
thority to act as executor of or trustee under the last 
will and testament of any deceased person shall estab- 
lish or maintain, directly or indirectly, any branch office 
or agency in this state, or shall in any way solicit, 
directly or indirectly, any business as executor or trus- 
tee therein, and that for any violation of this proviso, 
the court having jurisdiction of such executor or trustee 
in said proceeding may, in its discretion, revoke the 
right af such foreign corporation thereafter to act as 
executor or trustee therein * * *” 

Under the present statutory law of New York and 
of California, therefore, taken simply by way of illus- 
tration, a foreign trust company may act as executor or 
trustee under wills, upon complying with certain 
requirements, provided trust companies (the language 
is “similar corporations” in the California Act) of the 
state are permitted to act as executor or trustee in the 
state of the foreign corporation. Whether these statu- 
tory provisions would be liberalized by interpretation to 
include foreign national banks exercising trust powers, 
or whether they would require specific amendment is 
one of the questions which must be settled. 

The above is intended, in a general way, to give 
the information requested. If we assume, which seems 
reasonable, that so far as the laws creating and govern- 
ing the powers of national banks are concerned, it is 
competent for a national bank which has been granted 
trust powers, to act as executor or trustee beyond the 
borders of its own state, then the question must be 
determined for each foreign state by the particular 
laws thereof. 


PAYMENT OF FORGED CHECK 


In Pennsylvania, under the Act of 1849, a bank 
which pays money upon a forged check, purporting to 
be drawn upon it, is not precluded from recovering the 
money paid, provided it gives notice with reasonable 
diligence—What is reasonable diligence and whether 
a delay of thirty days between payment and notifica- 
tion, notice being given immediately upon discovery 
would be unreasonable, not clearly defined. 


From Pennsylvania—In December, 1916, a check was pre- 
sented to us for cash. The payee who presented the check, 
while his face was familiar, used the assumed name appearing 
on fhe check. So far as we have been able to learn, there is 
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no such party as the payee mentioned on the check. 
check was forwarded to another bank for payment. 
paying bank had no active checking account with the = 

of the check, but did have an interest account with the » 
and consequently charged the check against said in: 
account. One month elapsed when they discovered th 
maker’s name was forged. The check was then returied to 
us. The paying bank cuts this amount from their setticment 
with us each time. Our contention is that they are liable, 
inasmuch as the check which they paid had been forged ; held 
for one month; no notice of protest having been seni that 
we might hold the indorser or payee, even though said payee 
or indorser was a fictitious name; they not knowing their cus- 
tomer’s signature. We would greatly appreciate it it you 
would give us the benefit of your opinion in this matter. 


The general rule is that the drawee which pays a 
forged check cannot recover the money paid from a 
bona fide holder; but in Pennsylvania by the Act of 
April 5, 1849, the payor of a forged check is “legally 
entitled to recover back from the person or persons 
previously holding or negotiating same, the value or 
amount so as aforesaid given or paid.” 

In Colonial Trust Co. v. National Bank of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, 50 Pa. Super. Ct. Rep. 510, decided 
in 1912, it was held that the Act of 1849 was not 
repealed by the Negotiable Instruments Act of 1901, 
but remains in force. 

Under the statutory rule of Pennsylvania, there- 
fore, which is peculiar to that state, the bank which 
pays a forged check is not bound by the act and may 
recover, and the only question in your case is whether 
the delay of one month in discovering the forgery and 
notifying your bank was unreasonable so as to pre- 
clude recovery. - 

In Iron City Nat. Bank v. Fort Pitt Nat. Bank, 159 
Pa. 46, decided in 1893, the Act of 1849 was held not 
to relieve the payor bank from the necessity of care, 
diligence and proper notice, but simply removed the 
rule that the mere fact of payment is no longer, of 
itself, a bar to recovery. In that case the drawee was 
denied recovery, although only five days elapsed be- 
tween payment and discovery. I quote from the opin- 
ion of the court: 


“The result of the Act of 1849, and the cases u 
ject, is that the mere acceptance or payment of forged paper 
is no longer, of itself, a bar to the recovery of the money 
by the party paying, even though it be a bank or other drawee. 
Nor is such party absolutely bound, as at common law, to 
discover and give notice of the forgery on the very day of 
payment. All that he need do, in any case, is to give notice 
promptly, according to the circumstances and the usage of the 
business, and, unless the position of the party receiving the 
money has been altered for the worse in the meantime, it 
would seem that the date of notice is not material. But, on 
the other hand, the statute does not dispense with the necessity 
of care and diligence on the part of the payor, nor exempt 
him from the consequences of his own negligence, if thereby 
loss would accrue to the other party. 

“In the present case the plaintiff received the check on 
December 19, paid it, entered it on its books, and then appar- 
ently dismissed it from further attention. In all probability 
the forgery would not have been discovered until the deposit 
book of the supposed drawers, Dice & Co., came in for settle- 
ment, had not the defendant’s officer, on December 24, called, 
and started the investigation which resulted in the discovery. 
This must be pronounced a want of due diligence. The 
drawee is still presumed to know the drawer’s signature, and 
in the language of Chief Justice Shipman, supra, ‘to take this 
knowledge upon himself,’ though the first slip is no longer 
conclusive against him. But, having finished his examina- 
tion, dismissed the subject from further attention, and allowed 
five days to elapse, during which the pa receiving the 
money has paid it out in reliance upon the plaintiff’s act, the 
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latter cannot be allowed to say that he acted with due dili- 
gene and absence of negligence.” 

in McNeely Co. v. Bank of North America, 221 
Pa. 588, where the question involved was the effect of 
delay of a depositor after discovering forgery of an 
indorsement of his check, in notifying the bank, upon 
his right of recovery, the court gave the following ex- 
planation of a portion of its opinion in the Iron City 
National Bank case: 

“A sentence from the opinion in Iron City National Bank 
v. Ft. Pitt National Bank, 159 Pa. 46, 28 Atl. 195, 23 L. R. A. 
615, is pointed to by counsel for the appellant as an expression 
from this court sustaining their contention. In that case the 
present Chief Justice did say that all a bank which has paid 
a forged check of one of its depositors ‘need do in any case 
is to give notice promptly according to the circumstances 
and the usage of the business, and, unless the position of the 
party receiving the money has been altered for the worse in 
the meantime, it would seem that the date of notice is not 
material.’ This must be read with reference to the facts in 
that case. As to those in the present one, it is not applicable. 
There the Fort Pitt National Bank, the defendant, which 
received the money on the forged check, had paid it out on 
the check of its depositor, to whose credit it had been placed, 
and all that we meant to say was that if the bank had not 
paid it out, and could still have protected itself by withholding 
it, the date of the notice of the forgery would not have been 
material.” 

Under the rule of diligence declared in the Iron 
City National Bank case five days, it is seen, was too 
long a time to elapse after the bank had paid a forged 
check, before making the discovery, the assumption 
being that after it had once paid the check there was 
some further duty to investigate. But in the ordinary 
routine of banking, after checks are paid, there is no 
subsequent investigation with reference to the genuine- 
ness of signatures, but the next step is the periodical 
return of the vouchers to the depositor for verification 
and until this time, there is little intermediate chance 
of discovery unless by reason of the payment the de- 
positor’s account is so depleted that an overdraft fol- 
lows and an inquiry is thus set on foot. The rule of 
diligence announced in the Iron City National Bank 
case, if applied in your case, would bar the payor bank 
from recovering the money from you as discovery and 
notification was not made for one month after pay- 
ment. There is a difference, however, between that 
case and yours in the fact that in your case you had 
parted with your money before you collected the forged 
check, while in the Iron City case the bank which re- 
ceived the forged check placed it to the credit of its 
depositor and after collecting the check allowed him to 
withdraw it. 

In the later case of Colonial Trust Co., above cited, 
where recovery by the drawee was allowed, the case 
stated for the opinion of the court declared that 
“within a reasonable time thereafter (after payment) 
plaintiff was informed by its said depositor that the 
signature of said check was a forgery and thereupon 
plaintiff gave prompt and reasonable notice thereof to 
defendant.” Upon such a state of facts recovery was 
allowed. 

It is not exactly clear, therefore, under the law of 
Pennsylvania, just what period of time after payment 
of a forged check, before notice of the forgery to the 
recipient of the money, would be held reasonable. It 
might be argued with some justice that if, after a bank 
mistook its depositor’s signature and paid a forged 


check which, by the Pennsylvania statute does not 
itself bar recovery, it followed its usual routine and 
returned the paid vouchers at the end of the month 
and then, upon discovery and notice by the depositor, 
it immediately notified the recipient of the money, 
this would be held not an unreasonable time. Just 
what the reasonable time period would be held to be 
in a case such as yours has not yet been cleared up by 
the Pennsylvania decisions. If the Pennsylvania courts 
hold that the one month’s delay in your case was un- 
reasonable, you can keep the money; otherwise your 
bank will be liable to refund it. 


COLLECTING BANK’S DUTY TO TRACE AND 
REPORT UNACKNOWLEDGED ITEMS 


A collecting bank which receives and forwards an 
item to a correspondent which is not acknowledged or 
remitted for in due course, must promptly trace such 
item and notify its principal, and a delay of 47 days 
is unreasonable and will make the collecting bank 
responsible to its principal for the loss. 


From Arkansas—On December 20, 1918, one of our corre- 
spondents credited our account with an item for $40 drawn 
on a point in Texas. The item was credited subject to the 
following condition which our correspondent has upon its 
credit card deposit slips, etc.: 


“All papers received by this bank for collection, or 
credit, involving action through other banks or sub- 
agencies, are delivered and received only upon condition 
that this bank acts only as your agent and assumes no 
responsibility beyond ordinary diligence in the selection of 
agents, but will not be liable for their omission, negligence 
or default, directly or indirectly, or for loss in the mails, 
and expressly reserves the right to send all items for 
collection to its regular or special correspondents, although 
drawn on such bank or correspondent, and all items are 
credited subject to payment and the right to charge back 
pending final settlement of proceeds thereof in money. 

“This bank shall have the right to receive checks, or. 
drafts in lieu of cash, on account of all collections made 
by it, or any of its collecting agents, and should any such 
returns be dishonored the amount will be charged to the 
account of the customer and such returns delivered to the 
customer.” 

_ On February 4, the item was charged back to our account 
with the following notation—‘No returns and no reply to 
tracers.” We did not receive any advice of delayed returns 
or any other kind of advice in this connection, and it seems 
to us that 47 days is an entirely unreasonable length of time 
for an item to be outstanding in this manner. We are not 
going to have any difficulty over the small amount involved, 
but, as a matter of principle and for our future guidance, we 
shall appreciate your advising us what would be a reasonable 
length of time under the circumstances. 

In this case a collecting bank received an item for 
collection crediting the amount to the forwarding bank 
and delayed for 47 days to notify the forwarding bank 
that it had received no return from the item and no 
reply from tracers sent out to locate same. I think 
this delay for 47 days would be held an unreasonable 
length of time and would charge the collecting bank 
with liability for the amount. In this case the collect- 
ing bank received the collection subject to certain con- 
ditions upon its credit card, but none of these conditions 
relieve it from the duty of promptly tracing items as 
to which no advices have been received and promptly 
notifying the forwarding bank of the facts. 
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In Second National Bank v. Merchants National 
Bank, 65 S. W. (Ky.) 4, the court held that it was 
negligent on the part of a collecting bank, when noth- 
-ing was heard, in due course, from a correspondent to 
whom an item had been forwarded for collection, to 
not ascertain the cause, learn what the trouble was 
and give notice of the situation to its principal within 
a reasonable time, for which negligence it is liable. 
In that particular case where the bank had forwarded 
for collection a note due May 4 and should have re- 
ceived either the money or notice of protest on May 
5, the court said it was grossly negligent, for it made 
no inquiries before the 13th. 

In Shipsey v. Bank, 59 N. Y. 485, the plaintiff 
deposited a check drawn by another upon a bank at 
Portchester with the defendant for collection, who for- 
warded it by mail on the same day. It should have 
reached Portchester on the 3d, and an answer on that 
day would have reached the defendant on the 4th. The 
check was lost. The defendant did not discover the 
loss until the 16th, and on the 18th it notified the 
plaintiff. The drawer failed on the 20th, and before 
another check could be forwarded. The defendant was 
held liable for the loss, in not discovering and notifying 
the plaintiff sooner of the loss of the check. 

In First Nat. Bank of Trinidad v. First Nat. Bank 
of Denver, 4 Dill. 290, the check was sent for collection 
on January 10, and remained good until January 29; 
but the defendant made no inquiries until February 
9, and gave the plaintiff no notice of the non-payment 
of the draft until February 11. The bank was held 
responsible, Judge Dillon saying that the decisions in 
England and in this country are uniform that such de- 


lay to make inquiry and omission to notify the party 


interested imposed a liability for the loss. See, also, 
3 Am. & Eng. Enc. Law (2d Ed.), p. 805, and cases 
cited. 

In Texas in First National Bank of Shreveport v. 
City National Bank, 166 S. W. 689, a collecting bank 
was held not guilty.of negligence in mailing drafts 
direct to the drawee for collection and returns (the 
drawee being the only bank in the place), but the 
drafts not having been protested and returned, the 
court said the collecting bank “was necessarily aware 
within a few days after it had forwarded them that 
the Edgewood Bank (drawee) had not complied with 
its instructions to make remittance and under the 
circumstances due care would have prompted some 
effort to learn the cause and obtain the returns.” And 
where the collecting bank “did nothing in the matter 
beyond forwarding the checks to the Edgewood Bank, 
apparently withdrawing its care from the transaction 
at that initial stage of its own relation” and more than 
a month thereafter the Edgewood Bank failed, the 
collecting bank “was negligent in failing to make in- 
quiry in regard to the collections or a reasonable effort 


to obtain from the Edgewood Bank the remittance for 
them.” 


From the authorities above cited, it is clear that a 
delay of 47 days on the part of a collecting bank in 
notifying its principal that an item received and 
charged to its account has not been heard from, is too 
long a time to be reasonable and in such case the col- 


lecting bank will be liable, because of its negligence. 
for any loss resulting. 
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RETENTION OF UNPAID CHECK 
BY DRAWEE 


Where the holder of a check presents it to a bank 
for certification and the bank, instead of returning it 
to the holder uncertified, there being insufficient funds 
and the drawer also having stopped payment, hands 
the check over to the drawer, such bank is liable to 
the holder for conversion of the check, unless it can 
affirmatively prove that the drawer had a good defense 
thereon against the holder—Doubtful whether bank 
could be held as acceptor under the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act. 

From Maryland—We have a case on hand in which our 
customer gives a check to another person for advertising 
and selling of his property, but before the check is pre- 
sented for payment, the customer asks the paying bank to 
stop payment on this check. Following this, the holder of 
the check sends the check to the bank on which it is drawn 
to have check certified. There being no money in the bank 
to do so, and notice being given to stop payment on this 
check, the customer was consulted and he asked to be al- 
lowed to take possession of the check, which was permitted, 
and the check was later destroyed. Now the _ holder 
threatens to bring suit against the bank unless the check is 
returned to him, although it is worthless. Can such suit 
cause the bank to lose the value of such check? Amount of 
check was $50. Kindly advise us in the matter. 

I think the holder of the check, who presented it 
for certification, which check was not returned to 
him but turned over to your customer, would have a 
right of action in trover against your bank for con- 
version of his property. Precker v. London, 73 N. Y. 
Supp. 145. It has been held that a judgment for 
conversion of a check may be given for its face’ value 
in the absence of evidence showing its collection or 
real value. Lowell v. Hammond Co., 60 Conn. 500. 

While there was no money in bank to meet the 
check and the drawer had also stopped payment, there 
was an apparent liability of the drawer to the payee 
thereon. The burden of proof would be on your 
bank, in such an action, to show that the check was 
given without consideration, or obtained by fraud and 
consequently was not collectible by the payee from 
the drawer. If this burden was sustained, you could 
defeat liability; otherwise you would be held liable 
for its face amount. 

There is a provision of the Negotiable Instruments 
Act (Section 137; Maryland Section 156) that 
“where a drawee to whom a bill is delivered for ac- 
ceptance destroys the same, or refuses within twenty- 
four hours after such delivery, or within such other 
period as the holder may allow, to return the bill 
accepted or non-accepted, to the holder, he will be 
deemed to have accepted the same.” 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in Wisner 2. 
First Nat. Bank, 220 Pa. 21, where the drawee re- 
tained checks for more than two days after their 
delivery to the bank, held that such retention of the 
checks by the bank was an acceptance within this 
section. But the rule of this decision was changed by 
the Pennsylvania legislature which amended Section 
137 by adding the following: “Provided, that the 
mere retention of such bill by the drawee, unless its 
return has been demanded, will not amount to an 
acceptance; and’ provided further that the provisions 


of this section shall not apply to checks.” Laws 1909, 
No. 169. 


SS 
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If the interpretation of this section by the Pennsyl- 
vania court was correct, your bank would also be 
liable as acceptor of this check, but it is generally 
understood that this section has no application to 
checks and was only intended to apply to bills of 
exchange presented for acceptance. Although a 
check may be presented for certification, it does not 
strictly come within the meaning of this section be- 
cause certification is only optional and not obligatory 
upon the drawee, and there can be no protest for non- 
certification. 


LIABILITY OF COLLECTING BANK FOR 
POST-OFFICE ROBBERY 


Where a bank receives for collection a draft with 
Liberty bonds payable to bearer attached and forwards 
same through the registered mail, it would appear that 
such method of forwarding (without insuring the 
package unless the amount 1s unusually large) is the 
exercise of reasonable care and the bank would not 
be responsible where the securities are lost through 
robbbery of the post-office—The fact that the draft 
was mailed direct to the payor, although held by some 
courts a negligent method, would not charge the bank 
with responsibility where neglect or failure of the 
payor was not the cause of loss. 

From Arkansas—The “A” bank of this city carries an ac- 
count with us. It recently received from a customer for 
collection a draft drawn on a bank in a nearby town, which 
it presented to us for collection. The draft had Liberty 
bonds payable to bearer attached. We accepted the draft for 
collection and sent it by registered mail to the Bank on 
which it was drawn. ‘The post-office was robbed and the 
draft and bonds are missing. Are we responsible to “A” 
Bank for the amount involved? 

Under the decisions of many courts. a bank is 
negligent if it mails a check or draft directly to the 
payor for collection, on the theory that the latter is 
not a suitable agent and it will be liable for loss 
caused by the default of the payor. This is the rule 
~ Arkansas. Auten v. Manistee Nat. Bank, 67 Ark. 
43. 

But the loss in this case was not caused by any 
default of the payor; it was caused by robbery of the 
post-office (whether in your city or the city of the 
drawee, you do not state), and the loss would equally 
have occurred had the draft been mailed to an inde- 
pendent agent in the city of the drawee. 

There are cases which hold that where a collecting 
bank sends paper direct to the drawee and the amount 
is lost by the latter’s failure, it will not be relieved 
by the supposition that had it forwarded the paper to 
an independent agent, the latter would also have taken 
the payor’s worthless draft in payment, since it could 
not escape the consequences of its negligence on the 
possibility of a like result following a different line 
of action on its part. (See, for example, American 
Exchange National Bank v. Metropolitan National 
Bank, 71 Mo. App. 451), although the contrary has 
been held where the result would have been the same 
had the paper not been sent direct to the drawee 
(Corsicana First Nat. Bank v. Dallas City Nat. Bank, 
12 Tex. Civ. App. 318). But the loss in these cases 
was caused by the payor’s failure, whereas in your 
case, the loss was caused by robbery of the mails, so 
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that I do not think the fact that your bank mailed 
this draft direct to the payor, for which you might 
have been responsible had the payor received same 
and defaulted, would charge you with responsibility 
where the mail was robbed. 

The question then resolves itself into whether your 
bank was negligent in intrusting this draft and securi- 
ties to the registered mail for purposes of collection. 

It was held as early as Buell v. Chapin, 99 Mass. 
594, that an agent in remitting money is required to 
exercise only ordinary and reasonable skill and dili- 
gence, and that whether it is negligence to transmit 
money by mail in the form of bills inclosed in a letter 
depends upon the circumstances of the case, including 
the amount sent, expense of different modes of trans- 
mission, the time and distance intervening, and the 
prevailing usage in sithilar cases. 

In the later case of Clay City National Bank v. 
Conlee, 106 Ky. 788, where a drawee bank to which 
a check had been transmitted by mail for payment 
was directed to send cash for same, it was held to be 
its duty to send the money by registered and not by 
ordinary mail, and where the money was lost by 
reason of failure to send by registered mail, the bank 
was held liable. The precaution of registration and 
taking a receipt for the package would have ex- 
onerated the remitting bank in case of loss of the 
package in the mail, according to this case. 

While it is doubtless customary for banks to insure 
registered packages containing currency or negotiable 
securities, where the amount is large, I can find no 
rule enunciated in any judicial decision to the effect 
that it is necessary for a bank, in order to insure itself 
from the charge of negligence in the premises, to pro- 
cure special insurance on such remittance, in addition 
to the precaution of registering such package or letter 
in the usual manner. 

By the U. S. Rev. Stat. providing for a uniform 
system of registration of mail, the sender or owner 
of first-class registered matter may be indemnified for 
losses thereof in the mails in an amount not to exceed 
$100 on each letter, package or parcel. (U.S. Comp. 
St. 1918, Sec. 7406.) 

Unless the amount in this case was unusually 
large, it would seem that your bank exercised due 
care when it sent the draft and Liberty bonds by 
registered mail, and consequently would not be held 
liable for negligence for loss of the package through 
robbery of the post-office. 


LOANS BY NATIONAL BANKS ON 
REAL ESTATE 


Section 24 of the Federal Reserve Act empower- 
ing national banks to make loans on farm lands in an 
aggregate sum equal to 25 per centum of its capital 
and surplus does not modify Section 5200, U. S. Re- 
vised Statutes, limiting loans to a single borrower to 
10 per cent. of capital and surplus and no national 
bank may loan to any one person upon real estate 
more than 10 per cent. of its capital and surplus. 


From West Virginia—Section 24 of the Federal Reserve 
Act provides for loans on real estate in an aggregate of 
not exceeding 25 per cent. of a bank’s capital and surplus 
and a section of the old banking act limits loans to indi- 
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viduals to 10 per cent. of the capital stock and surplus of 
a bank. Does the section of the Federal Reserve Act so 
modify the other section mentioned so as to permit loans on 
real estate security to one individual up to 25 per cent. of 
the capital stock and surplus—assuming that the individual 
takes out separate loans on separate parcels of real estate, 
but the aggregate of loans on each separate parcel do not 
exceed 10 per cent. of the bank’s capital and surplus? 

I am of opinion that Section 24 of the Federal 
Reserve Act does not modify Section 5200 of the 
United States Revised Statutes which limits loans to 
a single borrower to 10 per cent. of the capital and 
surplus of a national bank. Section 24 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act which empowers national banks to 
make loans on farm lands “in an aggregate sum equal 
to 25 per cent. of its capital and surplus” makes 
no reference to Section 5200 of the United States 
Revised Statutes, and I think that both provisions 
stand as they are not inconsistent. In an opinion ren- 
dered by M. C. Elliott, counsel for the Federal Re- 
serve Board, on March 23, 1916, he reached this con- 
clusion holding that loans on farm land come within 
the limitation imposed by Section 5200 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. No national bank, 
therefore, may loan to any one person, firm or cor- 
poration on the security of real estate an amount ex- 
ceeding 10 per cent. of the capital and surplus of 
such bank. 


PAYMENT OF REDISCOUNTED NOTE 
TO ORIGINAL PAYEE 


Where a negotiable note payable to a national bank 


is rediscounted with a Federal reserve bank and the 
maker, without knowledge thereof and before ma- 
turity, pays the note to the national bank which mis- 
appropriates the money and two days later closes its 
doors, the maker is liable on the note to the Federal 
reserve bank, which is a holder in due course, but is 
probably entitled to preferred payment for the full 
amount from the assets of the failed national bank. 


From California—“‘A” borrowed $1,500 on May 15, 1918, 
from a national bank for six months, due November 15, 
1918. “A” steps into the national bank on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 28, and pays this note before it is due by a check on a 
local bank and receives a receipt for the note showing pay- 
ment in full. The national bank, unbeknown to the maker 
of the note, discounted the note with the Federal reserve 
bank in San Francisco. The national bank instead of send- 
ing this/money to the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco 
to pay for this note, made a demand certificate of deposit 
in their favor and filed it away. Monday morning, Sep- 
tember 30, the national bank closed its doors by order of the 
examiner of this district. The maker has a receipt showing 
that the note has been paid in full and now the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco has demanded payment in 
full for this note or will sue if not paid immediately. Has 
the Federal reserve bank right to demand payment of this 
note the second time, and if so, has the borrower a pre- 
ferred claim on the assets of the national bank? 


Where the maker of a negotiable instrument pays 
the same to the payee before maturity without requir- 
ing its production and surrender and the payee has 
transferred such instrument before maturity to an- 
other, the maker is not protected by such payment and 
is liable to the transferee provided the latter is a holder 
in due course. For example, in Oneonta Trust & 
Banking Co. v. Box, 73 So. (Ala.) 759, it was held 
that evidence of payments by the maker to the payee 
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of negotiable notes is not admissible in an action by 
the holder in due course; the latter being the only 
person with whom the maker could settle unless the 
payee had accounted for such payments to the final 
holder. The court said: “Having made the note 
negotiable and put it in circulation, the holder became 
the only payee with whom the maker could settle, and 
it is no defense to the suit to show that the maker 
paid the original payee. But should the evidence de- 
velop on a new trial that the maker made payments 
to the original payee after the notes had been trans- 
ferred by him to a bank and that upon a settlement 
with the bank he had accounted for such payments, 
then the defendant would be entitled to credit therefor 
on the note.” 

Also in Astoria State Bank v. Markwood, 161 N. 
W. (S. D.) 815, in an action by a bank to whom the 
payee of a note had negotiated it to recover against 
the makers after a payment was made to the payee, 
but was not remitted to the bank, and where there 
was nothing brought to the knoweldge of the makers 
which would warrant them in assuming that the payee 
was the agent of the bank and where there was no 
proof of actual agency, the bank was entitled to a 
verdict against the makers. 

In the case stated by you there is nothing to show 
that the Federal reserve bank which was a holder in 
due course of the note in question had authorized 
the national bank, as its agent, to receive payment 
thereof, and the conclusion follows that the Federal 
reserve bank has a right to recover the full amount 
from the maker of the note and that payment by the 
latter of its amount before maturity to the payee, the 
national bank, would be no defense. 

The further question is raised whether the maker 
has a preferred claim on the assets of the national 
bank. The national bank wrongfully misappropriated 
the money of the maker and by reason of its act be- 
came a trustee of the money for him. But as held in 
Lucas County v. Jamison, 170 Fed. Rep. 338, the fact 
alone that money is wrongfully obtained by a national 
bank does not entitle a claim therefor to priority of 
payment over those of general creditors on the in- 
solvency of the bank. In all cases where an insolvent 
national bank holds funds as trustee, to entitle a claim 
therefor to a preference over those of general 
creditors in the distribution of the bank’s assets, it 
must be shown that such funds have not been dissi- 
pated, but that they remain in the estate and can be 
identified, not by ear-marks, but by being traced into 
the estate and there now found, to its augmentation. 

In Massey v. Fisher, 62 Fed. 958, it was held that 
if the money can be traced into the vaults of the bank 
and an equal or greater amount remains there, it is 
a sufficient identification. 

In your case the national bank received this money 
on Saturday, September 28, and the receiver of the 
bank took possession on Monday morning, September 
30. In all probability, therefore, the money paid by 
the maker into the national bank on Saturday was 
still in the bank on Monday morning or, in any event, 
an equal or a greater amount was in the bank on 
Monday morning. If so, the facts would seem to 
bring the case within the rule giving the party - 
jured by the unlawful diversion of his money 2 
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priority of right over the other creditors ‘of the pos-: 


sessor. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK IN NAME 
OF INFANT 


A minor who is presented with a share of stock 
in a national bank, the transfer being registered on 
the books, cannot upon subsequent failure of the 
bank, be held liable for assessment, as he has no ca- 
pacity to assent to become a stockholder, but the per- 
son making the transfer is not relieved from liability 
—The parent of the minor cannot be held liable for 
the assessment unless he himself owned the stock and 
transferred it to his child. 

From Florida—A minor was presented with a share of 
stock in a national bank without any consideration other 
than love and affection. Fifteen months after the making 
over of the certificate and the due transfer of the same 
upon the books of the national bank the bank fails and the 
receiver is trying to enforce a claim for a full 100 per cent. 
assessment against the parent of the child. To me the 
proposition seems absurd, as the stock was not bought. The 
parent in no way, directly or indirectly, assumed any obliga- 
tion, and would like to know whether, in your opinion, there 
is any legal ground that would sustain the claim of the 
receiver of the national bank against the parent of the child. 

In Foster v. Chase, 75 Fed. 797, a father bought 
stock in a national bank in the name of his minor 
children. The bank failed and suit was brought 
against him for the assessment. The receiver claimed 
that the defendant made himself liable because of the 
incapacity of the children to take the stock and make 
themselves liable. The father claimed that the chil- 
dren were the shareholders, and liable, if any one was. 
The court held the father liable. Assent was neces- 
sary to becoming a shareholder and minors did not 
have the legal capacity to give assent. In buying and 
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paying for this stock and having it placed on the 
books of the bank the defendant acted for himself; in 
having it placed there in the names of his children, as 
with their assent, he assumed to act for them. As 
they could not themselves assent, so as to be bound, 
they could not authorize him to assent for them. To 
the extent that they could not be bound he acted with- 
out legal authority and bound only himself. 

In Aldrich v. Bingham, 131 Fed. 363, it was held 
that a transfer of stock in a national bank while it 
was a going concern to the stockholder’s infant chil- 
dren, under five years of age, not legally liable to 
assume all the obligations of stockholders, did not 
relieve the father from his liability for assessments 
levied on the stock so transferred after the bank’s in- 
solvency. 

But in Fowler v. Gowing, 152 Fed. 801, it was 
held that where a father voluntarily declared a trust 
of certain shares in a national bank for the benefit 
of his children in good faith and not for the purpose 
of evading liability, and did not hold himself out as 
the owner of the stock individually, he was not per- 
sonally liable as a stockholder on failure of the bank. 

In the case stated by you, there was a gift of na- 
tional bank stock to a minor child, by whom you do 
not state. If the parent owned the stock and made 
the gift and had the stock transferred on the books 
in the name of the child, the parent would be liable 
under the decisions in Foster v. Chase and Aldrich v. 
Bingham, above cited. But if a third person made the 
gift, the parent could not be held liable because the 
general rule is that property acquired by a minor child 
in any way except by its own labor or services belongs 
to the child and not to the parent and the parental 
relation gives the parent no right to receive, use or 
dispose of such property. 29 Cyc. 1654 and cases 
cited. 


Commerce and Marine Committee Secretary 


The Committee pn Commerce and Marine, the ap- 
pointment of which was authorized by the Chicago 
convention of the American Bankers Association for 
the purpose of assisting in the promotion of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, announces the selection of W. F. 
Collins as secretary to the committee, with an office 
in the general offices at Five Nassau street, New York. 


Mr. Collins has been a student of the subject and 
comes well equipped for the position. He has been 
connected with New York newspapers and other pub- . 
lications as a special writer. 

John McHugh, vice-president of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York, is chairman of 
the committee. 


Douglas H. Thomas 


Douglas H. Thomas, president of the Merchants- 
Mechanics First National Bank of Baltimore and one 
of the leading bankers of that section of the country, 
died on March 13 in his home city, Baltimore. He was 
seventy-two years old and had been in poor health for 
a year, 

He was early, and for many years, identified 
prominently in the work of the American Bankers 
Association. _He was one of the prime movers, if not 
the father, of the Protective Department and made an 
address on that subject at the convention of the Asso- 
ciation held at Niagara Falls in August, 1881. At this 


convention the Constitution and By-laws were amended 
to provide for a Protective Committee. Thereafter, 
until 1895, the Protective Committee worked under an 
award system. At the convention of the American 
Bankers Association held in Baltimore in October, 
1894, Mr. Thomas was elected First Vice-President of 
the Association. He was then president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank, Baltimore. In 1895 and 1896 
he served as a member of the Executive Council. Since 
the organization of the American Institute of Banking 
and the establishment of Baltimore Chapter, Mr. 


Thomas had been one of its firmest supporters. F 
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Trust Company Section 


The New Idea in Trust Company 
Advertising 


Goop WILL PUBLICITY 


It was not so many years ago that banks and trust 
companies considered it unethical and undignified to 
exhibit in any way any desire for new business. And 
so there practically was no such thing as logical, well- 
thought-out bank advertising and publicity. 

In recent times, however, banking institutions have 
come to realize that there is nothing undignified and 
nothing unethical in very frankly telling the public 
about their facilities for rendering the kind of service 
that the public wants. And so today there are literally 
hundreds of banks, and perhaps thousands, that are 
conducting logical, well-defined advertising campaigns. 

Many of the more progressive banking institutions 
within the past few years have gone even a step further 
and have adopted what is known as “good will” pub- 
licity. Public and quasi public institutions have 
learned that public sentiment is an all-powerful force, 
and that it is far better to have the good will rather 
than the ill will of the community, whether it be local 
or national in its scope. 

Hence, banks that have large vision are advertising 
today for the purpose of building good will—for good 
will, properly directed, sooner or later crystallizes into 
actual new business and consequent profits. 


One form of “good will” publicity is that which 
discusses in the daily press, or other mediums, public 
enterprises or public movements in which the entire 
business community is interested. For example, the 
Federal Income Tax Law is a public measure which 


affects millions of people. Hundreds of banks today 
are serving their customers by preparing a popular 
summary of this new law, and furnishing it to their 
customers gratis. Other laws of interest to a bank’s 
customers are being treated in like manner. 

Probably the best example of “good will” adver- 
tising was the Liberty Loan advertising that the banks 
- of the country published during the several campaigns. 
The expense of this to the banks ran into millions of 
dollars, but that expense was borne voluntarily, will- 
ingly and with genuine enthusiasm. 

Other forms of “good will” advertising are illus- 
trated by those which deal with the permanent indus- 
tries of the town and describe them in some detail for 
the apparent benefit of the industries themselves and of 
the city in which they are located. 

It is, of course, needless to add that very definite 
good also reverts to the bank which is broad-minded 
enough to publish such advertising. 

It is probably true that the very best and most pro- 
ductive bank advertising at the present time is this 
same “good will” advertising which builds not only 
for the present, but for the future, and which inspires 
for the banking institution in the minds and hearts of 
the business community a very genuine feeling of re- 
gard and respect and admiration, which either imme- 
diately or ultimately develops into dollars and cents 
on the books of the bank. 


(The above article was invited and received from 
Fred W. Ellsworth, vice-president Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company, New Orleans, as a contribution to the 
work of the Publicity Committee of the Section, and in 
order to present to the members generally a first-hand 
statement of this new form of trust company adver- 
tising which is destined to play an important part in the 
future publicity plans of trust companies generally. 

Because of the wide-spread interest created by the 
Hibernia through the publication of a series of “good 
will” advertisements in New Orleans and throughout 
the Mississippi Valley, we reproduce herewith a por- 
tion of the series in order that members may study the 
character of copy used. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all member com- 
panies to forward samples of “good will’ advertising 
to James M. Pratt, Chairman Publicity Committee, 
Trust Company Section, A. B. A., Five Nassau Street, 
New York City, for mention in the “Journal” or Pub- 
licity Bulletins.) 

This advertisement was published in the New Orleans daily 
newspapers the day that the new tariffs on river transporta- 
tion went into effect. The purpose was to show the difference 
in rates between water and railway transportation on general 
merchandise and to popularize water transportation. Inci- 
dently mentioning facilities offered by our institution for the 
financing of shipments. 


LoweER FREIGHT RATES TO AND FROM THE NorTH 


The Mississippi-Warrior Waterways has announced 
a new freight tariff on the shipment of goods between 
New Orleans and Mississippi Valley points in Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota 
and Missouri. This new tariff goes into effect today, 
January 21, and reduces the present freight charges to 
a very considerable extent. 

For instance, the savings in cents per 100 pounds 
on carload lots from New Orleans to the Northern 
territory described are on: 


Canned goods 


In the other direction material saving can be made 
on all commodities. This differential under rates via 
rail route ranges as high as 22.5 cents per 100 pounds 
on first-class freight. 

Complete tariffs may be obtained from the office 
of Mississippi-Warrior Waterways, Whitney-Central 
Bank Building. 

This change in the freight tariff is a tardy recogni- 
tion of the elemental principle that waterways are an 
economical method of transportation. 

This also means that an unusual development in in- 
terstate commerce between the different states of the 
Mississippi Valley, and particularly between the 
Mississippi Valley cities and the Port of New Orleans, 
will now be brought about. Crude products from 
other countries can be brought in through the Port of 
New Orleans and shipped to cities in the valley, manu- 
factured into goods and shipped back down the great 
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Mississippi River to be sent by steamers to countries 
all around the world. ; 

This company, through both its domestic and for- 
eign departments, is equipped to handle the financing 
of shipments and invites shippers to make use of its 
facilities. 

The following advertisement appeared in the New Orleans 
daily newspapers on the day of the opening of the Mississippi 
Valiey Foreign Trade Convention in this city. The intention 
being to draw attention to the importance of this meeting and 
to get as much support as possible from the business com- 
munity. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


As stated in its official program, the purpose of the 
Mississippi Valley Foreign Trade Convention is “to 
consider the desirability of forming a valley-wide or- 
ganization to promote foreign trade and secure ade- 
quate steamship facilities from Gulf ports to the 
markets of Mexico, Central and South America, the 
Orient, Australia, Africa and Europe. 

“Transportation, shipping, banking, credits and 
other problems relating to foreign trade development 
of the Mississippi Valley will be discussed by men of 
national prominence.” 

This is a matter of supreme importance to every 
section of the Mississippi Valley, and to no city is it 
of more consequence and of more vital significance 
than to our own city of New Orleans. 

By reason of this convention we shall have the op- 
portunity, today and tomorrow, to obtain first-hand, 
from men who know, their thought, their ideas and 
their knowledge based on experience regarding the 
great subject of foreign trade. 

Because of our very definite and very intimate re- 
lationship with world commerce through our Foreign 
Department, this company is especially interested in 
the deliberations of this convention. We realize that 
the subjects which are to be discussed are closely asso- 
ciated with the every-day business and commercial and 
financial life of the Mississippi Valley in general, and 
of New Orleans in particular. 

We bespeak for this convention the cordial support 
of our business community, and we shall be glad to 
extend to the delegates the courtesies of our office 
whenever they may find it convenient to visit us. 


““WELCOME”—RIVER TRANSPORTATION 


The mightiest waterway in all the world—the old 
“Father of Waters”—is just now the scene of a signifi- 
cant and all-important business drama. 

For years water transportation in America has been 
shoved to one side. But right now—this minute— 
down the bosom of the Mississippi, there approaches 
a modest fleet of full-laden barges which is scheduled 
to dock in New Orleans today. Unquestionably, this 
fleet is but the forerunner of an ever-growing traffic, 
practically unlimited in its potentialities. 

Down the Warrior River, also, already has come 
the collier New Orleans, laden with 1,000 tons of coal 
—River transportation is here! And much credit is 
due those who have made it possible. We can hardly 
Say too much for Mr. Sanders, the Federal director, 
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and for Mr. Brent, the traffic manager, under whose 
supervision the new transportation is to be developed. 

What this revival is going to mean to the whole 
Mississippi Valley, and to our own city of New Or- 
leans in particular, can only be conjectured. And ina 
much larger sense we can have but a faint conception 
of what it will mean in relieving the railroads, and thus 
releasing thousands of cars which are absolutely neces- 
sary for the transportation of those things which con- 
tribute directly to the winning of the war. 

The Mississippi-Warrior River Lines are being 

installed as expeditiously as conditions permit. These 
lines propose to handle in- and out-bound tonnage for 
St. Louis and New Orleans—for the present only to 
and from these terminals. Tariffs are being prepared 
by experts for submission to shippers and consignees 
at the earliest moment. 
» The first barge fleet left St. Louis for New Or- 
leans on Saturday, September 28, and is due in New 
Orleans today. The up-river trip is scheduled to leave 
New Orleans Friday, October 11, and tonnage is so- 
licited. Freight rates and further particulars may be 
at Room 905, Whitney Building, ‘phone Main 
700. 

In our judgment, this is the opportunity for the 
shippers of New Orleans to exercise practical con- 
structive co-operation which inevitably will prove of 
permanent and ever-increasing benefit to our com- 
munity and to our country. 

The advertisements on “River Transportation” and 
“Freight Rates” exhibited a large photograph of the 
type of boats used on the Mississippi River, and each 
advertisement occupied at least one-half page of news- 
paper space. 

Other advertisements in the series were entitled 
“Uptown New Orleans” and describe the character of 
business being carried on in that portion of the city. 
All were appropriately illustrated. 

The broad generous spirit which actuated the pub- 
lication of the series, and which might act as a sugges- 
tion to trust companies in other parts of the country, 
was revealed in the copy contained in the second ad- 
vertisement of the series above mentioned entitled 
“Banking Facilities” : 

“The section around Napoleon Avenue, from St. 
Charles Avenue to the river, about which we are treat- 
ing in this series of advertisements, is well served in 
a banking way. 

“There are three banks in this section. 

“At the corner of Magazine and Harmony Streets, 
near the Ninth Street Market, is the Ninth Street 
— Branch of the Commercial Trust & Savings 

ank. 

“Then at the corner of General Pershing and Mag- 
azine Streets comes our own Jefferson Branch, which 
takes its name from the Jefferson Market, located just 
across the way. 

“Further up, on the corner of Peters Avenue and 
Magazine Street, near the Ewing Market, is the Ewing 
Branch of the Commercial Trust & Savings Bank. 

“Thus the up-town section of New Orleans is almost 
a city in itself, having as many banks as many good- 
sized towns. Magazine Street in this section is like 
125th Street, New York City, is to Broadway—the 
Canal Street of up-town, 
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“Our Jefferson Market Branch offers to the business 
men, the manufacturers and the householders of up- 
town New Orleans the facilities of a well-equipped 
savings and commercial banking institution.” 

James M. Pratt, Chairman of Committee on Pub- 
licity, has forwarded three communications to mem- 
bers of the Section, as follows: 


CoMMUNICATION No. 1 
“Why I Named a Trust Company in My Will” 


As nearly every trust company is familiar with the 
existence of one or more wills under which it is named 
to administer a personal estate, the Committee desires 
to avail of this knowledge by asking member com- 
panies if they will secure and forward to the under- 
signed as early as practicable a reply from one or more 
testators to the above question. This information, 
preferably in the original language of the testator, will 
form the basis of advertising suggestions and adver- 
tisements to be prepared and published in an early 
Bulletin for the use of members. 
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It is believed that through this method a large 
amount of valuable material will be secured. 


CoMMUNICATION No. 2 


We desire to secure as soon as possible a collection 
of advertisements on Voluntary or Living Trusts, and 
also those bearing on the safe-keeping of securities or 
custodianships. 

Kindly send all such advertisements used by your 
company to Leroy A. Mershon, Secretary, 5 Nassau 
Street, New York, and state whether the Committee 
will be free to use them in the next Bulletin to be pub- 
lished in April. « 

Your co-operation in this matter will be valued. 


CoMMUNICATION No. 3 


The prevalence of crime and violence in all parts 
of the country emphasizes the necessity for safeguard- 
ing securities and other valuable papers. 

Safe deposit advertisements are, therefore, timely 
and will be treated in an early Bulletin. 

Please send samples of your safe deposit advertise- 
ments for the use of the Committee. L. A. M. 


Savings Bank Section 


Americanization 


There are about .15,000,000 people of foreign birth 
in the United States; 6,000,000 of them do not speak 
our language. Through generations of thrifty practice 
they are naturally industrious and saving. Hence, 
the total savings of these foreigners is well worth 
considering. Lajos Steiner of the Chicago War Trade 
Board, testifying before United States Senate Propa- 
ganda Committee, stated that $1,500,000,000 were 
being hoarded in the United States by the foreign born, 
awaiting transmission to Europe at the first oppor- 
tunity. A dispatch from Milan, quoted in the New 
York Times of February 6, puts the annual sum sent 
back home by Italians in America as 300,000,000 lire, 
or about $60,000,000. It is claimed by students of 
immigration that a million foreigners are planning to 
return to their homelands, taking their savings with 
them. 

American bankers are interested in checking this 
drain upon the nation’s capital, and a definite plan has 
been presented by Alexander J. Hemphill, chairman 
Board of Directors, Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York City, which will attract the foreigner to Ameri- 
can banks. It involves two definite actions: first, a 
modification of the banker’s methods of dealing with 
the foreigner ; second, a thorough educational and ad- 
vertising campaign directed at the foreigner and pre- 
pared with some knowledge of his psychology. 

It should be borne in mind that the direct returns 
in securing these new accounts are of less importance 
than the indirect returns, which include the stabilizing 


of a huge body of workers. They are restless at 
present and a prey to agitators, largely because they 
have no stake in this country and feel that any change 
in our social and economic system must be a change 
for the better. 

The man with a home of his own or a savings bank 
account is, as a rule, immune from the poison of Bol- 
shevism. Property rights mean more to him when he 
owns property. He secures the right perspective. 

Mr. Hemphill’s proposition should, of course, be 
adapted to local conditions, but the banks of a given 
community, having similar problems, should unite on 
the details that are desirable in their section and to- 
gether work out a plan. 


WHAT THE BANK May Do To INTEREST THE FOREIGN 
Born IN AMERICAN BANKS AND INVESTMENTS 


A. Where practicable, establish staff of foreign- 
language-speaking clerks or tellers. A small bank ina 
community where there are numerous foreign born 
may find it desirable to employ one of such kind of 
tellers. Many banks already do this. Courtesy to the 
foreign born on the part of employees of a bank is of 
the utmost importance. Discourtesy does as much, if 
not more, harm than the most subtle social agitator. 

C. Arrange, if possible, banking hours to meet 
needs of workers, and establish branches in states 
where the laws permit in foreign quarters or near fac- 
tories if necessary. 

D. Agents may call at factories on pay day to 
receive deposits and open accounts. 
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rE. Foreign born may be advised on sound invest- 
men‘s, such as 


1. American securities ; 
2. Insurance; ; 
3. Real estate, and especially homes. 


F. Laws regarding holding and transfer of real 
estate, payment of taxes, assessments, liens, etc., 
should be clearly explained to foreign born and the 
bank should be active to prevent loss of a home or 
unjust legal charges against the property. A notary 
may be at the bank for benefit of foreign-born de- 
positors. 

G. Undertake safe transfer of money to friends 
and relatives abroad and establish connections with 
steamship companies to handle passage money and 
thus prevent exploitation. Several savings banks in 
New York are doing this. 

Full publicity may be given of the above methods 
among foreign born. 


SprinGc MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Preparations are being made for a most important 
conference in connection with the spring meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Savings Bank Section 
to be held at White Sulphur Springs, May 19. The 
activities of the section will be discussed and policies 
created with relation thereto. There will undoubtedly 
be a full attendance. Questions that are being con- 
sidered this year by the section are of the utmost im- 
portance to the members thereof. Never has the 
section been so thoroughly busy and alive to the many 
opportunities presented in this readjustment period. 
The chairman of every committee has taken a deep 
interest in the work assigned to him and results are 
already assured. Every phase of the investment 
market pertaining to savings banks has been covered 
and the perpetuation of war savings as peace savings 
is being earnestly urged. No doubt the end of the 
fiscal year will find the section having rendered highly 
valuable service to the banking fraternity. 


SavinGc Money To Save Your Jos 


This is the title of a booklet being published as 
service to members by the Savings Bank Section. It 
describes the cycle of savings in a most accurate and 
interesting manner. The booklet is being used by 
several savings banks in New York. Copies are fur- 
nished for distribution by the section at cost. Any 
interested bank may secure further information by 
addressing the secretary of the section. 


Victory Liserty Loan Facts 


A unique booklet with this title, twelve pages in 
length, and containing important facts concerning the 
next Liberty Loan, as well as the advantages of sav- 
ings and the use of interest from bonds for deposit in 
savings banks, is another valuable booklet which is 
being furnished to members in quantities at cost by 
the section. Any interested bank may secure further 
information concerning this booklet from the secretary 
of the section. 
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New York SCHOOLS 


The total sale of war savings stamps in the 
schools of the city of New York from December 10, 
1917, to January 31, 1919, amounted to $5,446,049.96. 
The sale of the stamps since the first of January, 1919, 
has shown a very marked decrease and is continuing 
to steadily decline from week to week. Their high- 
water mark in weekly sales (the last week in May, 
1918) amounted to nearly one-half million dollars. 
Their sales at the present time amount to slightly over 
$15,000 a week. 

Interest in school banking has increased remark- 
ably since the opening of the school year. Undoubtedly 
there will be a great revival of school savings through- 
out the country. 


FEDERAL Home BANKS 


“The Washington representative of the . United 
States League of Building and Loan Associations has 
just completed the draft of a bill which it is proposed 
to bring before the proper authorities at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. This bill provides for the organiza- 
tion of what is called home loan banks. The proposed 
home loan banks would be predicated upon the prin- 
ciple of amortization of loans; whereas the amorti- 
zation of loans as applied more generally to real estate 
loans held by state banks, trust companies and in- 
surance companies, is more in the nature of a change 
in banking technique and will affect the methods un- 
der which old customers will have to handle their new 
business. Changes within the banking system itself, 
in accordance with the point of view of the administra- 
tion, due to the tendency of all types of banks grad- 
ually to merge their activities into the style of the 
Federal reserve system gives rise to the belief that 
funds destined for investment in mortgages no longer 
will follow old channels in their accustomed volume: 
These internal changes are said to be the cause of re- 
duced investments by members of institutions in real 
estate loans. Now, returning to the matter of home 
loan banks, suggestions have already been advanced 
from more than one quarter that the country needs to 
develop a new medium similar to the Federal Farm 
Loan Board that should devote its special attention to 
temporary building loans and long-time real estate 
mortgages in our cities. This clearly is the function 
of a mortgage bank. Why, then, make a commend- 
able step in advance of applying the principles of 
amortization to city. real estate loans and omit pro- 
viding an adequately broad national market for such 
a desirable form of investment? We have our Fed- 
eral Farm Loan System. Why, then, discriminate 
against the real estate loans of city origin by allowing 
them to be crowded out from the old channels and 
arteries of the new member banks simply because these 
arteries are becoming adapted so rapidly to the ele- 
ements of commercial circulation, without providing 
new machinery for mortgage accommodation? The 
application of amortization principles is an important 
step toward standardizing the methods for handling 
mortgage securities and should afford a sound basis 
upon which to establish a Federal mortgage bank and 
a safer issue on broad lines under government super- 
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vision, real estate debentures and collateral trust 
bonds. The United States League of Building and 
Loan Associations have been particularly active in 
impressing upon the government the need for a new 
medium to be called the home loan banks that will 
standardize mortgage collateral and create a broad 
market for the securities based thereon.” 


Clearing House Section 


TELEGRAPH NON-PAYMENT SYMBOL 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Clearing House Section of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, it was recommended that a symbol be planned 
which would designate Telegraph Non-Payment in- 
structions. There has been an insistent demand for 
such a symbol, the use of which would eliminate the 
inconvenience so often caused by tags and slips pinned 
or loosely attached to items, and would at the same 
time prove of inestimable value in facilitating the han- 
dling of items. 

After thorough investigation and study, the follow- 
ing symbol has been devised and is recommended as 
the best means for conveying these instructions on 
items of $500 or over: 


The Telegraph Non-Payment symbol consists of a 
divided circle, three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
within the circumference of which are inscribed the 
words: “Telegraph Non-Payment” and in the center 
of which appears the transit number of the bank, 
banker or trust company issuing such instructions. 
While the use of the symbol submitted is in no wise 
mandatory, it is coyprighted, and those using it must 
adhere to the uniform style in order to avoid confusion 
with other symbols now extensively in use. 

The Telegraph Non-Payment symbol may be in the 
form of a rubber stamp and, when used, the impression 
should be made in a conspicuous place on the face of 
the item. A sample of cash letter and check illustrating 
just how the symbol can be put into practical opera- 
tion is submitted herewith. 

When this plan is in complete operation the clerks 
who handle the incoming and outgoing mail in subse- 
quent banks will be relieved from examining carefully 
such items, and comparing the items with the letters 
in order to determine what items carry “Telegraph 4 
Non-Payment” instructions. 

The stamp may be procured from the Clearing 
House Section of the American Bankers Association 
at actual cost or ordered from your dealer. 

Universal adoption of this plan is essential to its 
success. To this end, therefore, will you not co-operate 
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This is from a letter received by the section from 

a government official. The point of view is interesting 
when it is considered that savings banks, life insurance 
companies and trust companies alone have approxi- 
mately six billions of dollars in mortgage loans; part 
of which could be used for debenture issue. 
M. W. H. 


with us? If your bank has not already ordered a Tele- 
graph Non-Payment symbol, will you not do so im- 
mediately, so that you may at the earliest possible mo- 
ment obtain the benefits and enable your - neighbors, 
correspondents and others to do likewise. 


SUGGESTED Form or CASH LETTER 


To Our Correspondents: 


We have changed the instructions on our remittance 
letters relating to protesting of cash items, to read: 


Protest all items over $20 
not bearing this stamp or 
similar stamp containing 
the transit number of a pre- 
ceding bank indorser, 


and those relating to telegraphing of non-payment of 
cash items, as follows: 


Telegraph non-payment on 
items of $500 or over bear- 
ing this stamp or similar 
stamp containing the trans- 
it number of a preceding 
bank indorser. 


Hereafter we will place an imprint of our “No- 
Protest” symbol stamp on the face 
of every check and |] Ni. F. | draft over $20 that 
passes through our | Starmp | hands and_ which 
does not bear the imprint of a simi- 
lar stamp of a preceding bank indorser and which we 
desire to be handled as a “No-Protest” item. 


We ag likewise place an imprint of our “Tele- 
graph Non-Pay- ment” symbol on the 
face of every check and draft over $500 
that passes through , our hands and which 
does not bear the im- print of a similar 
stamp of a preced- ing bank  indorser 
and on which we de- sire telegraphic in- 
structions of non-payment. 


Please accept this as notice of our adoption of this 
new plan by which instructions are automatically con- 
veyed through any number of hands to the final paying 
bank. 

_ The plan is a great time and labor saver and will 
eliminate many of the petty annoyances which arise 
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from the use of numerous blind symbols and tags 
which are pasted or pinned to checks and drafts. 
We commend it for your use on items originating 
with you or passing through your hands. It conforms 
to the recommendations of the Clearing House Section 
of the American Bankers Association, and through a 
little co-operation it will become universal in its scope. 


Form of Remittance Letter 
Tue INSTITUTE SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
Cuicaco, Ittrno1s, March 15, 1919. 


To AGRICULTURAL STATE BANK, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Dear Sirs: 

We enclose for collection and returns in current 
exchange the cash items listed below. Do not hold. 
Protest all items over $20 not bearing the following 
stamp: 

Protest all items over $20 
not bearing this stamp or 
similar stamp containing 
the transit number of a 
preceding bank indorser. 


Wire non-payment on all items of $500 and over which 
bear the following stamp: 


Telegraph non-payment on 
all items of $500 or more 
bearing this stamp or simi- 
lar stamp containing transit 
number of a preceding bank 
indorser. 


Respectfully yours, 
U. B. Quick, Cashier. 


Number Amount Instructions 


1-151 $501 


THE OIL NATIONAL BANK 


Pay to_AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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The accompanying check and remittance letter 
serves to illustrate that through the means of two in- 
expensive rubber stamps any banking institution can 
adopt the improved plan of conveying “no-protest” 
and “wire non-payment” instructions through any 
number of intermediate banks to the final paying bank. 

Uniformity should be observed in the following 
particulars: 

Ist. As to style and size of the stamp. 

2d. As to place of affixing stamp to checks and 
drafts. (Should be affixed as follows: The no-protest 
symbol as near as is possible to the right-hand end of 
the face of the items, and the wire non-payment symbol 
in a conspicuous place on the face of the item.) 

3d. As to uniform instructions on remittance let- 
ters, and 

4th. As to minimum amount. (After careful in- 
vestigation, it was determined to use $20 as the mini- 
mum on no-protest items and $500 as the minimum for 
items on which instructions by wire of non-payment 
are desired. ) 

We are prepared to supply the stamps promptly at 
cost to us, or you may find it more convenient to get 
the stamps from your local dealer. 

This plan is of great advantage to every bank, and if 
you have not adopted it, we shall be glad to furnish you 
with any additional information that you may desire. 


New STATE REPRESENTATIVE 


W. H. Doyle, vice-president Reno National Bank, 
Reno, Nev., has been made State Representative of the 
Clearing House Section of Nevada. ; 


FINANCING RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Washington advices state that owing to doubt on 
the part of the Federal reserve banks as to the validity 
of the instruments, the plan to have the railroad equip- 
ment companies financed by acceptances taken by the 
Director General of Railroads and discounted by the 
reserve banks has been abandoned. Instead, there is 
under consideration a plan whereby the Director Gen- 
eral will issue to the equipment companies warrants in 
anticipation of contract money due them, which war- 
rants the companies will use as collateral to secure 
their own notes, and these in turn will be sold to the 


War Finance Corporation. 


Oilton, Okla., March 15, 1919 


or order__%20 no 


100 


-dollars 


100 
To THE MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


TULSA, OKLA. 86-1000 


B. JOINING 


Cashier 
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POPULARIZE TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


In a letter to this office, J. G. Morrow, president of 
the Tenison National Bank of Dallas, Texas, and 
‘president of Dallas Chapter, A. I. B., says: 

“T note with a good deal of interest the campaign 
that was made to popularize Travelers’ Checks and con- 
sider the work done exceedingly beneficial. Permit 
me to suggest, however, that in my opinion this cam- 
paign should be continued over a period of years, and 
especially at this time the bankers in this section should 
continue their endeavors along this line. During the 
group meetings of the Texas Bankers Association it 
would have been excellent advertising to have had at- 
tention called to A. B. A. Travelers’ Checks from time 
to time, and now that the traveling season is at hand, 
the banks in this section could advertise A, B. A. 
Travelers’ Checks to much advantage. We do not 
know if this condition prevails in other sections.” 


REDISCOUNTING COMMERCIAL PAPER 


The National Bank Section unequivocally indorses 
trade and bank acceptances. 

In his admirable book, “The A, B, C of the Federal 
Reserve System” (which book, by the way, ought to be 
in the library of every national bank), Edwin Walter 
Kemmerer, Ph.D., Professor of Economics and 
Finance in Princeton University, gives a succinct de- 
scription of the method by which the Federal reserve 
system is rendering more mobile our reserve money. 
The professor says : 


The Federal reserve system has provided the machinery by 
which high grade commercial paper can be _ rediscounted 
throughout the United States, and in this connection, has 
sought to encourage by preferential discount rates and other- 
wise the use of trade acceptances and bank acceptances—credit 
devices used in Europe. 

hen a seller of merchandise draws a trade bill upon the 
buyer at, say, sixty days’ sight, for the amount of the bill. and 
the buyer writes across its face “accepted,” and signs his 
name with the date of acceptance, a credit instrument is 
created which has very pronounced advantages over the open 
book account, from the standpoint of the ates. the buyer and 
the bank. The seller has a definite acceptance of the goods 
which the buyer cannot question in the future without very 
good reasons; he has a promise from the buyer to pay at a 
definite date; and has the buyer’s obligations expressed in the 
form of a negotiable instrument which is highly liquid, and 
which enjoys preferential rediscount rates at all Federal re- 
serve banks and therefore presumably at the seller’s local 
bank and in an open market. The buyer of the merchandise 
who accepts the bill places his credit standing at a higher level 
than it would be if he bought on open book account. His im- 
proved credit should enable him to buy on better terms. Hav- 
ing his account thus given definite maturities he is less likely 
to be tempted to overbuy than he would be under the loose 
open book account method. The buyer is also a seller, and if 
he uses trade acceptances in connection with his purchases, 
he is in a stronger position to demand them in connection 
with his sales. From the bankers’ point of view the trade 
acceptance is an ideal form of commercial paper. It bears two 
names, usually carries with it evidence that it represents a 
self-liquidating commercial transaction, and not an accommo- 
dation loan, it is almost certain to be paid at maturity and not 
to seek renewal, it is not subject to the provision of the 
national banking law which prohibits a national bank from 
loaning to one customer an amount in excess of 10 per cent. 
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National Bank Section 


Daily Memo 


Members of the National Bank Section should 
not lose sight of : 


Acceptances—of utmost importance in mod- 
ern business. 

Computation and record of interest daily— 
called for by the Comptroller of the Currency 
and essential in Federal income tax. 

Trust and fiduciary powers—between eight 
and nine hundred banks are now offering these 
facilities to customers. 

Training of understudies—the head of each 
important department should coach a subordinate 
so that absence or illness of the principal shall 
not cripple the institution. 

War savings stamps—these promote thrift 
and lead to deposits in the savings departments. 

Liberty bonds—advise owners to retain their 
bonds and buy more. 

Federal reserve system—of which each na- 
tional bank is a member. Correspond with the 
Federal reserve bank of your district and estab- 
lish relations that will be mutually advantageous. 

Advertise—judicious publicity results in an 
increase of business. Literally and actually, “It 
pays to advertise.” 

Attend conventions—group, county, state and 
the American Bankers Association. Acquaint- 
ances gained, information acquired from ad- 
dresses and discussions, social and pleasure 
features of these assemblages all count heavily. 
No banker can afford to absent himself. 

Co-operate—by bringing non-members: of the 
American Bankers Association into the fold. 
Every banker in the United States and its terri- 
tories should enroll in the A. B. A. 


of the bank’s capital and surplus (Revised Statutes Section 
5200), and it is very easy to turn into cash before maturity 
either by sale in the open market or by rediscount at a Fed- 
eral reserve bank because of the preferential discount rates 
given such paper. The trade acceptance is, therefore, incom- 
parably more liquid than the open book account and, other 
things equal, it is more liquid than one name paper. 

Even more liquid than the trade acceptance, because the 
acceptor is ordinarily of more widely recognized financial 
standing, is the domestic bank acceptance authorized by the 
Federal reserve law. The bank acceptance is similar to the 
trade acceptance. It differs, however, in the fact that the 
seller of the merchandise draws his bill not upon the buyer 
but upon the buyer’s bank, which accepts the bill for the buyer 
whose financial standing is known to the bank and who has- 
arranged with the bank in advance to lend him its credit in 
this way. The seller of the merchandise having received an 
acceptance of the bill from the buyer’s bank may discount the 
bill at his own bank or sell it in the open Bove Be if he does 
not wish to hold it until maturity. The type of domestic bank 
acceptance made eligible for rediscount at Federal reserve 
banks covers bills having not more than ninety days, exclusive 
of days of grace to run and which grow out of transactions 
involving the domestic shipment of readily marketable staple 
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oods, provided that documents conveying or securing title 
are attached at the time of acceptance. 


Lert Banks Get TOGETHER 


State Vice-Presidents of the National Bank Section 
are active in their efforts to enroll in the American 
Bankers Association all non-members in their respect- 
ive states. One of the most convincing and inducing 
letters that has come to our notice is that which was 
mailed to fifty banks in the state of Iowa by J. K. 
Deming, president Second National Bank, Dubuque, 
Iowa, and National Bank Section Vice-President for 
that state, as follows: 


In looking over the list of banks in lowa which 
are not members of the American Bankers Association, 
I was rather surprised to find the name of your bank. 
As this is an age of co-operation it would seem advi- 
sable that all banks get together under some organiza- 
tion, and the American Bankers Association appears 
to offer the best and in fact the only means of doing so. 
There are so many things in which banks have a com- 
mon interest that any plan which will give to all the 
benefit of the experience or suggestions arising from 
individual cases, should receive universal support. 
Among the advantages already obtained through mem- 
bership are: 


“Use of telegraph code. 

“Protection from criminals. 

“Information as to new methods, systems and pro- 
tection. 


“Joint influence in promoting constructive legisla- 
tion and preventing harmful legislation. 


“Will you not give this your earnest attention, and 
if you agree with me that you should become a member 
of the American Bankers Association, kindly sign and 
return to me the enclosed card, together with your 
check for the dues as indicated on the reverse side of 
the card.” 


A QUESTION 


Advantages of membership in the Federal reserve 
system are so pronounced it is to be wondered at that 
more eligibles do not avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. Governor Wellborn, of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, cannot understand why state banks 
hold aloof. In an address he said: “National bank and 
state bank members can secure accommodations from 
the Federal reserve bank by right of membership, 
whereas state banks, not members of the system, are 
compelled to depend upon larger banks in the financial 
centers in the light of sufferance. Why state banks 
do not avail themselves of the many privileges of the 
system is a question! It cannot be on account of 
duplication of examination of their bank, for the Fed- 
eral reserve bank accepts the examination of the state 
banking departments in this district. It cannot be on 
account of the interest rate that they are permitted to 
charge, for this is a matter not within the jurisdiction 
of the Federal reserve bank. It cannot be that they 
feel they will lose some of their rights and privileges, 
for under the amended Federal Reserve Act as a mem- 
ber of the system they would retain their full charter 
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rights and statutory privileges ; and they are permitted 
to withdraw from the system at any time upon giving 
six months’ notice. In fact, they retain every privilege 
as a state bank and to them accrue the many benefits 
to be derived from membership. There may be some 
minor reasons why they feel they cannot join the sys- 
tem, but if you place on one side of the scale all the 
benefits derived by member banks and afforded to 
our national welfare in general by the Federal reserve 
system, and on the other side place such small sacri- 
fices as they might make in joining, there is no doubt, 
whatsoever, that the advantages would outweigh the 
disadvantages a hundred-fold. There are business 
reasons fundamentally sound in addition to the patriotic 
consideration why state banks should join the system. 
As members, their reserve requirements would be re- 
duced, their borrowing power would be enlarged, 
thereby establishing large credit resources for their 
communities, and they would have at their command 
the money facilities of the Federal reserve bank as a 
protection arid aid in time of stress.” 


STOCKHOLDERS WHO CO-OPERATE 


The average bank stockholder regards his invest- 
ment in shares as completed when he pays the sum 
called for by the certificate. That is the wrong idea. 
When a person buys stock he becomes a partner in the 
enterprise and should join his good will and efforts to 
those of the other stockholders to make the institution 
successful. 

T. D. MacGregor, vice-president of the Bluefield 
National Bank, Bluefield, W. Va., gives three rules 
for co-operation which every bank could with profit 
submit to each of its stockholders as follows: 


1—By maintaining as large a balance as possible 
and doing as much business yourself with this bank as 
you can. 

2—By speaking favorably of the bank whenever 
and wherever possible. 

3—By bringing new customers into the bank and 
introducing them to the officers. These prospective 
depositors will be found among: 

(a) Relatives and personal friends and acquaint- 
ances. There is at least one person with whom you 
have considerable influence. Get him, if you have not 
already done so. 

_ (b) Persons with whom you have business deal- 
ings. 

(c) Others with whom you come into contact and 
who seem to you to be good prospects. 


BANKS AND Bonps 


Daily it becomes apparent that if people of mod- 
erate means generally are to be induced to purchase 
Victory Liberty Loan bonds, the banks of the country 
must arrange to safe-keep these securities free of 
charge. The hoarder recognizes the desirability of 
government obligations. He is worth cultivating. If 
bankers will announce free care of Liberty Loan bonds 
they will call into circulation vast sums of money now 
in hiding and pave the way for future deposit accounts 
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by attracting to the banks countless persons who here- 
tofore have been distrustful and suspicious of moneyed 
institutions. It is a patriotic duty and it is a stimulus 
to thrift to protect Liberty Loan bonds for their owners. 


Work FOR THE Victory Liperty LOAN 


The Victory Liberty Loan is the people’s loan. 


The American people are expected to support it as 
enthusiastically as the others. 


Secretary Glass says that the distribution must be 
nation-wide. 

The “higher patriotism” of the people must be 
enlisted. 


The loan is for the people; and the people are true.. 


Show them their duty; they will do it! 


Liberty Loan workers! It is your duty to enlist the 
people for the Victory Loan. You must continue your 
efforts for the success of the government financing. 


Let no loyal loan worker resign! 


The Victory Liberty Loan will have the whole 
strength of the United States behind it. It will be the 
safest investment in the world. It ought to be the most 
popular investment. 


And it will be if all loan workers are loyal and if 
all the people express their “higher patriotism.” 


GREAT EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


The bankers of America have established for them- 
selves, during the entire period of the war, a reputa- 
tion for patriotic service of which they may well feel 
proud. Without thought of profit or of personal ad- 
vantage, they have given themselves to the task of 
achieving early victory for the cause of justice with 
enthusiasm, tireless energy and remarkable open- 
handedness. 

And yet, now that the sky has at last begun to 
clear, the more far-seeing are starting to realize that 
virtue, in this case at least, is not to be exclusively its 
own reward. Of the greatest importance from the 
point of view of the banks, is the tremendous increase 
in popular interest and confidence in the banking fra- 
ternity. The handling of government bond issues, the 
willingness to help and protect the small investor has 
brought hundreds of thousands of new people to the 
doors of the banks. The banks have succeeded in 
demolishing that wall of awe which formerly sur- 
rounded them and kept them from a great mass of the 
people. People are beginning to appreciate that the 
banks offer accommodations not alone for the chosen 
few of large means, but also for the many whose 
individual money power is small, but whose aggregate 
money power is stupendous. 

Finally, far-seeing bankers are appreciating the 
great value which must inevitably accrue to the nation 
and to them through the impulse toward wise spend- 
ing and sensible saving arising out of the war. These 
bankers know only too well the vital necessity for new 
sources of available capital during the period of recon- 
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struction which is ahead. They look upon the great 
educational campaign now being conducted by the War 
Savings Committee of the Government Loan Organiza- 
tion as one which every banker in the country should 
support and foster. They realize that the government 
is now doing only what the banks themselves have 
frequently attempted in the past, and they recognize 
the greatly increased impetus and prestige which will 
be given to the movement for national thrift by the 
active participation of the government. 

The great majority of the bankers appreciate this 
and are co-operating in the war savings emovement. 
They have a very definite place in the movement, as 
the Treasury Department itself has definitely recog- 
nized the banks in laying its plans. It has stated more 
than once that the test of success in the war savings 
work is not merely the number of war savings stamps 
sold, but also very distinctly the increase in savings 
of all kinds throughout the country. Of course, at the 
moment the government has obligations to meet and 
does need money. But every war savings stamp sold 
means one more person imbued with the impulse to 
save and consequently one more potential banking 
client. 

The Government Loan Organization is confident 
that bankers throughout the country will appreciate 
more and more the constructive value of the war sav- 
ings campaign. It believes that the banking fraternity 
should and will put its full weight back of the work 
and will do everything in its power to further the 
movement and to increase the sale of stamps. The 
fact that every bank is an authorized agency for the 
sale of stamps constitutes a real opportunity. It draws 
new customers to the bank—the right kind of custom- 
ers who have already realized the profit and possi- 
bilities in thrift. Without having much additional bur- 
den upon the bank, it lays open a very real channel for 
the development of new business. Both economically 
and selfishly the campaign is sound. 

The Treasury Department, through the Federal re- 
serve banks, is bending every effort toward making 
clear to the banks the constructive nature of its 
projects. It is anxious to obtain banking co-operation 
and urges that the most serious thought be given to the 
perpetuation of national thrift. The Department states 
its case with the utmost frankness and issues an open 
invitation to every banker in the country to join with 
it in its effort to rear upon the foundation of victory a 
more prosperous, more powerful and more enomical 
America. 


RECEIPTS FOR LIBERTY BoNpDs 


Noticing in the March number of the JourRNAL 
forms for receipts to be given by bankers to customers 
who leave Liberty Bonds for safe-keeping, W. B. 
Millington, cashier of the First National Bank of 
Girard, Kans., kindly sends this Section a form which 
is in use in his bank to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
The forms, bound in a book, are in duplicate, alternate 
sheets of white and yellow, numbered, carbon paper 
used and the bank retains a copy bearing the owner’s 
signature. The form used by Cashier Millington is 
reproduced on the next page. 
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Received of 


for safe keeping the following: 


Liberty Loan Bonds No 
Liberty Loan Bonds No 
Liberty Loan Bonds No 
Liberty Loan Bonds No 


Signature of Owner 


Above Bonds delivered to me 
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State Bank Section 


INTEREST ON SMALL LOANS 


An Iowa correspondent wants us to consider what 
rate of interest is equitable on small loans. This sub- 
ject has been discussed for ages. Economically, the 
market rate of interest is made up of three elements: 
(1) pure interest, (2) insurance, (3) administrative 
expenses. In an address at the Denver Convention of 
the American Institute of Banking, Prof. E. W. Kem- 
merer of Princeton University said that the rate of 
pure interest, or economic interest as it is sometimes 
called, is the premium expressed in terms of a per- 
centage of the capital sum, which represents the 
market’s preference for capital today over an assured 
right to the same amount of capital with value unim- 
paired a year from today. One would have a close ap- 
proximation to pure interest in the case of a bond, is- 
sued by a strong government having a small debt, if 
the bond were sold without commission, were payable 
in one year in terms of a currency whose purchasing 
power was absolutely stable, and were salable in the 
market at any time at par and accrued interest. In the 
actual market, it is obvious, pure interest is never 
found disassociated from the other elements. The 
second element in the market rate of interest is the 
factor or insurance against risk of loss. Bonds that 
pay high rates of interest proverbially involve large 
risks. The high rates are necessary to tempt the pub- 
lic to purchase securities whose purchase, in the judg- 
ment of the market, involves a substantial risk that in- 
terest will not be paid and that the principal may be 
lost wholly or in part. Other things equal, the higher 
the market estimates the risk the higher will be the in- 
terest rate. The third element in the market rate of 


interest is a charge for administrative expenses. Every 
grade of money lender from the pawnbroker to the 
large banker has his overhead and his current running 
expenses to meet. The interest rate paid by the bor- 
rower must exceed pure interest by enough reasonably 
to cover these expenses, or the business will not be 
carried on. This service charge, to cover administra- 
tive expenses, is merged in,the interest rate, and is 
usually high in the case of small loans, particularly 
those of brief duration. It is the major element in the 
rate of interest charged by pawnbrokers. 

The economic equity of making a rate of interest on 
small loans sufficiently high to include administration 
expenses is recognized by law in most states in case of 
pawnbrokers but not in case of banks. The business of 
pawnbrokerage has from time immemorial been subject 
to more or less criticism, and there is a tendency to put 
it under the supervision of state banking departments. 
Special corporations for making small loans at equit- 
able rates of interest are authorized in some states. In 
New York, for example, “personal loan associations” 
may be incorporated under the following conditions: 

In addition to the powers conferred by the general and 
stock corporation laws, every personal loan company shall, 
subject to the restrictions and limitations contained in this 
article, have the following powers: 

1. To make loans, in its discretion, at the rate of interest 
of 6 per centum per annum. 

2. To act as a pawnbroker without complying with any 
conditions other than those contained in this article. 

. To make small loans to needy borrowers upon any of 
the following securities : 

(a) Mortgages upon personal property without the actual 
delivery of the property; 

(b) Notes of the borrower indorsed or guaranteed by 
another person; 
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(c) Assignments or orders for the payment of salary or 
wages by the borrower or another person. 

Every personal loan company shall be subject to the fol- 
lowing restrictions upon the making of loans and on charges 
for services in connection therewith: 


1. No loan made under the foregoing provisions shall ex- 
ceed two hundred dollars, nor shall any person owe any such 
corporation on account of such loan more than two hundred 
dollars for principal at any one time. 

2. Interest shall not be charged or collected in advance 
and shall be computed on unpaid balances. 

3. Interest on loans made as a pawnbroker shall not 
exceed 3 per centum per month and no other charge of any 
a shall be made by such corporation when acting as pawn- 

roker. 

4. Interest on loans made as provided in subdivision three 
of section three hundred and forty-four of this article shall 
not be charged at a rate to exceed 2 per centum per month. 

. For a loan exceeding fifty dollars a charge of not more 
than two dollars may be made for expenses, including any 
examination of the property mortgaged or investigation of the 
character and circumstances of the borrower, indorser, or 
surety, and the drawing, taking the acknowledgment, and filing 
of necessary papers. If the loan is fifty dollars or less, such 
charge shall not be more than one dollar. No such charge 
shall be made on any loan or renewal thereof oftener than 
once in each period of twelve months. No such charge shall 
be imposed upon any one borrower for any new or additional 
loan made within three months after any such charge has been 
imposed, nor shall any charge be imposed upon any one bor- 
rower for a loan which is to be repaid within less than one 
calendar month after the loan is made, nor shall any charge 
of any kind be made in addition to interest on a loan of less 
than ten dollars. No charge whatsoever shall be made unless 
or until a loan shall have been made as the result of such 
examination or investigation. 

6. No charge other than costs specifically prescribed by 
law to be included in any judgment shall be made against any 
borrower by reason of the institution of any action or pro- 
ceeding to appropriate security to the payment of any loan or 
of any action to recover of the borrower any sum lent. 


Our correspondent asks why similar powers to 


make small loans at equitable rates cannot be con- 
ferred upon banks. 


STATE AND NATIONAL BANKS 


George I. Skinner, Superintendent of Banks of the 
State of New York, in a report submitted to the legis- 
lature discusses the respective provinces of state and 
national banking institutions. “According to their last 
reports,” says Superintendent Skinner, “the total re- 
sources of all the institutions directly subject to the 
supervision of this department amounted to $6,690,- 
839,271, a net increase for the year 1918 of $257,342,- 
118. According to reports from the Comptroller of 
the Currency, the resources of the national banks of 
the State of New York increased from November 20, 
1917, to November 1, 1918, from $4,955,967,000 to 
$5,079,146,000, or $123,179,000. According to the 
Comptroller’s report as of December 2, 1918, the re- 
sources of the national banks of the United States on 
November 1, 1918, had reached the unprecedented 
amount of $19,821,404,000, the highest point since the 
establishment of the national banking system. 

“The above figures indicate that, according to their 
last reports, the resources of the institutions incor- 
porated under the banking law of this state exceeded 
by $1,600,000,000 the resources of all the national banks 
of the state, and were more than one-third as much 
as the resources of all the national banks in the United 
States. 

“These figures demonstrate the extent to which the 
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banking system of this state has been adapted to the 
needs of its people, its business and commerce, and 
the confidence that it has inspired. They are all the 
more noteworthy when we consider the various meas- 
ures passed recently, pending or proposed at Washing 
ton for the avowed purpose of enabling national banks 
to compete with state banking institutions and the 
discrimination that in certain quarters is being exer- 
cised against state banking institutions. 

“T do not believe that the national banking system 
needs so much paternalism and avowed protection. In 
fact, it may be questioned if the national banks do 
not really suffer from so many alleged and widely 
advertised attempts to promote their interests. In this 
state at least the national banks are able to protect 
themselves and are worthy of the utmost confidence 
and respect. 

“Tt is not surprising, in view of the extension of 
Federal control over various classes of business and 
industry as a result of the necessities of the war, that 
the attention of the advocates of centralization and 
Federal domination should be attracted by the pros- 
perity and success of state banking institutions. In 
their desire to bring under Federal control all classes 
of banking institutions they seem, in the first instance, 
to have conceived the idea of conferring all the multi- 
farious powers of the different classes of state institu- 
tions in all the states upon national banks and of crea- 
ting a Federal system of department banks into which 
all banking institutions would be ultimately driven. 

“This trend has met with so much opposition and 
it is so impossible to create a uniform type of banking 
institution which would at one and the same time be 
adapted to all the financial and commercial needs of 
all the different states that the scheme seems to be 
temporarily abandoned. A bill, however, was pending 
before the last Congress which, under the guise of 
enabling the Treasury Department to supervise the 
export of savings, would have enabled the Treasury 
Department to supervise the business of any individual 
or corporation seeking to transmit money abroad in 
sums of less than $100. Such a bill would make pos- 
sible endless Federal interference with the business of 
corporations and individuals transmitting money to 
foreign countries at a time when in order to promote 
foreign trade and commerce and to maintain and 
strengthen friendly international relations, the trans- 
mission of money to foreign countries ought to be 
made as easy as practicable. 

“The proposed national excursions into fields which 
have heretofore been left entirely to state banking 
institutions have, moreover, not been abandoned, but 
modified. According to some recent recommendations 
emanating from Washington, while the plan for uni- 
form nation-wide department banks has been tem- 
porarily abandoned, state institutions are not to be left 
to exercise their special powers without competition. 
Encroachments upon their special powers are to be 
authorized and legalized, even if it is necessary to 
destroy the uniformity now existing in the national 
banking system. 

“The result of continued encroachments upon the 
special powers of state banking institutions would,in my 
judgment, be more detrimental to the national banks 
and the national banking system than to the state 
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institutions, for the reputation of the state institutions, 
in their own peculiar provinces, is so well established 
and the confidence of the people in them is so great 
that they do not need protection from competition, 
while the national banks would lose their greatest ad- 
vertisement, which is derived from their title and dis- 
tinctive charter and results from the understanding that 
the system is uniform and that the title means prac- 
tically the same thing throughout the United States. 
Instead of having a uniform system of national banks 
consisting of strictly commercial banking institutions 
and needing no other definition than the name, we 
would have heterogeneous varieties of hybrid institu- 
tions of as many kinds perhaps as there are states, or 
possibly of as many types as there are classes of state 
banking institutions in all of the states.” 


Lonc-TIME LOANS 


An Ohio correspondent urges the enactment of a 
law enabling banks to make slow loans without viola- 
ting accepted principles of sound banking, which means, 
of course, a law enabling banks to take deposits on an 
indeterminate withdrawal notice plan like the one fol- 
lowed by building and loan companies; this, of course, 
in segregated departments. 

“For more than fifteen years before the war,” says 
our correspondent, “long-term investment securities 
had been steadily falling in price, while the rate on 
so-called commercial paper remained relatively con- 
stant. The organization of the Federal reserve system 
set in motion a new force calculated to depress the 
slow loan, and the war set in motion still another. 
Our credit moving machinery, in so far as it is in- 
tended to take care of commercial needs—and to handle 
so-called liquid paper—is of the best, but we have no 
credit institutions fitted to handle slow loans, except 
the building and loan companies and the land banks, 
and they handle nothing but mortgages. 

“A loan is liquid if the tangible property upon 
which it is based, or against which it is drawn, is 
liquid and not otherwise. As more than 85 per cent. 
of all the tangible property available as a basis for 
credit in this country is of a non-liquid character, it is 
clear that the need for slow loans must always greatly 
exceed the need for liquid loans, and it is to be remem- 
bered that it is just as essential to the progress of any 
given community that credit should be extended against 
permanent things as that it should be extended against 
commodities in process of production and distribution. 
Under the lead of the Federal reserve bank, we are 
laying greater emphasis on liquidity and liquid loans, 
but we must not forget that no amount of education 
on the subject of trade acceptances and other so-called 
liquid instruments will change the central fact that if 
we bankers are to avoid choking our respective com- 
munities to death, we must make a great many more 
slow loans than we can possibly make of the other 
kind. We might also remember that in quality the 
slow loan is just as good and frequently better than the 
liquid loan. It is bad from the banker’s point of view 
merely because it is slow. 
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“The crying need of the day in the banking busi- 
ness is for credit machinery that will take care of this 
class of paper scientifically and safely. The city banker 
may take issue with this statement, but every country 
banker in America knows that it is true, and that he 
could be much more useful to his own community if 
he could, without other risk than that which grows 
out of the quality of the loan itself, lend freely on 
high-grade home collateral and mortgages. Neither 
demand deposits nor deposits payable on thirty or 
sixty-day notice can safely be put into such loans in 
any very large way. So the answer is to provide for 
another class of deposits, deposits which under the 
contract made with the depositor, can be withdrawn 
only when and as loans in the particular and segregated 
departnient in which the deposits are made are 
liquidated. Off-hand, many bankers will say that no 
one will deposit money under such conditions, but the 
success of the building and loan companies, notably in 
my own State, proves the contrary, and I myself, after 
an experience of more than a quarter of a century in 
the savings business, am firmly convinced accordingly.” 


Vox Populi 
SERVICE CHARGES 


From Kansas—“Banks owe it to themselves and 
really to the public to render many gratuitous services, 
but lines should be drawn where impositions begin. 
Service fees are as proper to a bank as interest and 
discount. - Local conditions will govern how far the 
banker should carry his schedule of service fees. The 
country banks, however, can scarcely hope to avoid 
unprofitable accounts. It would be poor business to 
refuse to accept an account because the balance carried 
does not make it profitable. Banks must serve the 
whole community. It can prevent overdrafts, but 
cannot require large balances; but mere services, such 
as the handling of escrows, the making of collections, 
the preparation of legal papers, notarial fees—these 
and other things are all proper subjects of charge. 
Gradually the public should be educated to this stand- 
ard.” 


GOovERNMENT LOANS 


From Arizona—“If we had Federal legislation en- 
abling returning soldiers, or other meritorious persons, 
to take up semi-arid lands—timber lands—with some 
government aid in the way of easy loans, it would be 
as good a one thing as we know of in our part.” 


WARN THE PEOPLE 


From New Yorx—“If the government would 
spend half the money sending out pamphlets warning 
people of worthless securities that are being offered in 
exchange for Liberty bonds, that it does now in send- 
ing out circular letters and pamphlets of speeches made 
and statistics of what is past, we believe it would be 
of great benefit. Also, if the banks would advertise to 
some extent along such lines.” G. E. A. 
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State Secretaries Section 


The Central States Conference 


The Eighth Annual Conference of the President, 
Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of the Central States 
3ankers Associations was held in Chicago, March 
11-12. There were four sessions, which were pre- 
sided over by President Bowman from Kansas, and 
thirteen states were represented, Oklahoma being the 
only member of the Conference which did not send a 
delegate. The presidents and vice-presidents of most 
of the states represented were present, in addition to 
the secretaries, and the general consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that the eighth annual meeting had been 
the most interesting in the history of the organization, 
which is described by an Iowa paper as “second only 
to the American Bankers Association.” 

The delegates and their friends were very gra- 
ciously entertained by the Chicago bankers, who pro- 
vided a luncheon at the Union League Club, a dinner 
at the Hotel La Salle and a theater party following the 
latter. Many expressions of appreciation have been 
received from the recipients of this courtesy. 

One of the features of the first session, which was 
called to order Tuesday morning at 10:00 o’clock, was 
a talk by Secretary Richards of Minnesota on “Uni- 
form Bank Forms,” in which he explained the aims of 
the committee which was appointed at the last meet- 
ing of the Secretaries Section. As the result of the 


ensuing discussion the following motion was adopted: 


“That the Committee on Uniform Forms appointed by the 
Secretaries Section work in harmony with the Committee of 
the American Bankers Association and see whether or not 
it is possible to standardize the forms in such a way that 
they can be adopted by the different organizations, and the 
committee be continued for that purpose. 

“That it is recommended to the Committee of the Secre- 
taries Section that they ask the Section Secretaries of the 
American Bankers Association to call a joint meeting of all 
forms committees at the next annual meeting and the Com- 
mittee of the Secretaries Section be asked to participate in 
such a meeting to co-ordinate the efforts of all committees 
and build a system of forms which will be useful.” 


J. L. Bell, president of the North Dakota Associa- 
tion, spoke at some length relative to the Non-Partizan 
League movement in his state, and Governor McDougal 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago addressed 
the Conference informally, outlining the work of the 
Federal reserve bank. 

Secretary Graettinger of Illinois read a paper rela- 
tive to the “Service Bulletin” of the Secretaries Sec- 
tion, in which he emphasized the fact that the attain- 
ment of its future possibilities is largely dependent 
upon the degree of co-operation received from the 
secretaries in supplying the necessary information and 
items of vital interest. He offered the suggestion that 
it might be appropriate for the state associations to 
bear a certain percentage of the expense of the work 
of the Section, instead of charging it all to the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association for the reason that while the 
State Secretaries represent all the members of the 
American Bankers Association, all the members of ihe 
state associations are not members of the American 
3ankers Association. Mr. Graettinger stated: “If 
the work of the Section, the Bulletin service, etc., is 


worth while, it must have the necessary attention and 
this, in turn, demands extra service and adequate 
financing,” and concluded with a plea for the united 
support of all. 

Peter W. Goebel, Ex-President of the American 
Bankers Association, and generally termed “The 
Grand Old Man” of that organization, made an im- 
promptu address in which he said he was proud of the 
manner in which the American bankers had fulfilled 
their obligations during the war and pleaded for a 
continuation, during the reconstruction period, of the 
close co-operation and team work which has existed. 

A short talk was made by Craig Hazlewood, Presi- 
dent of the State Bank Section of the ‘American Bank- 
ers Association, in which he spoke of the Central 
States Conference as a “well-worth-while institution” 
and an illustration of the kind of co-operation advo- 
cated by Mr. Goebel. Mr. Hazlewood deprecated the 
duplication of effort in association work, which he 
thought should be eliminated, and called particular 
attention to a plan to formulate a “model state bank 
law.” He stated that this would be part of the pro- 
gram of the next annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association and asked for the co-operation 
of all the Secretaries in the enterprise. 

An interesting discussion of the advantages of 
county organization was inaugurated at the Wednes- 
day morning session by Charles H. Ireland, president 
of the Illinois Association, who made an address on 
“County Federations.” Mr. Ireland spoke particularly 
of the great help the County Federation has been to 
the Illinois Association as a local medium for carrying 
on various lines of work, principally in connection with 
the activities of the agricultural and good roads com- 
mittees. 

Robert A. Morris, president of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation, spoke of the county meetings as “the one 
splendid opportunity to bring the state association to 
the very doorstep of the individual member bank.” 

Richard S. Hawes, Vice-President of the American 
Bankers Association, addressed the Conference on the 
work of the American Bankers Association and also 
touched upon the many post-war problems confronting 
the bankers. He commended the work of the Secre- 
taries Section and described it as a “potent and power- 
ful factor in the finance of America.” Mr. Hawes 
emphasized the great influence of the state bankers 
association and the importance of its work, and ex- 
pressed a hope for the organization of an International 
Bankers Association with headquarters in America. 

The session concluded with an address by Johu 
Jacob Arnold of the First National Bank of Chicago, 
who spoke on “Foreign Trade.” Mr. Arnold called 
particular attention to the convention of the National 
Foreign Trade Council which will be held in Chicago 
April 24-26, and said he believed a step had been taken 
in the right direction in providing for a session at this 
convention in which labor will be considered and dis- 
cussed by a representative of organized labor. He 
urged the State Secretaries to invite labor representa- 
tives to attend and speak at the conventions during the 
year. Mr. Arnold said: “The greatest problem be- 
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fore us today is the harmonizing of the elements of 
capital and labor; our interests are absolutely identical 
and we should be close together in the study of the 
problems in which we are both interested.” Mr. 
Arnold stated that another new element which would 
be introduced into the Council this year would be a 
meeting devoted to the study of agriculture in its 
relation to foreign trade, also that the question of 
marine insurance, which in the past had been handled 
in London by European companies, would be con- 
sidered, as it was thought American companies ought 
to be in on the ground floor in the development of 
our international trade. Mr. Arnold mentioned an 
international bankers association and an international 
banking system as among the possibilities of the future. 

A most interesting talk was given by M. J. Dowling, 
vice-president of the Minnesota Bankers Association, 
who, through accident, lost both legs, his left arm and 
most of his right hand when a boy, on the recon- 
struction and rehabilitation of those suffering “physical 
handicaps.” He said he seriously objected to the term 
“cripple,” as he did not consider anyone a cripple who 
still possessed his mind. He advocated keeping all 
deformed and crippled beggars off the streets and 
made a strong plea that all such should be given a 
chance to become financially independent. 

At the call of the Chairman, all the presidents and 
vice-presidents made impromptu remarks, and all ex- 
pressed themselves as having greatly enjoyed the meet- 
ing and believing that these annual conferences are of 
material benefit in promoting association work. 

The following resolutions, embodied in the report 
of the Resolutions Committee, were unanimously 
adopted : 


CoMMITTEE ON UNIBORM Forms 


“Whereas, A Committee has been appointed by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association on uniform bank forms and a similar 
committee has been appointed by the Secretaries Section. 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we recommend to the Secretaries Section 
the desirability of co-ordinating these committees and urge 
upon them the importance of a continuation of their efforts. 
We suggest that the committee endeavor to provide approved 
sample forms to each state secretary and also to undertake 
to provide approved sample forms to individual bankers at a 
price which will make them attractive.” 


MAINTENANCE OF A PERMANENT BUREAU 


“Resolved, That we heartily approve of and thoroughly 
appreciate the service which we have received through the 
office of Secretary Graettinger as Secretary of the Secre- 
taries Section and that we favor the continuance of the 
“Service Bulletins” and other helpful service rendered the 
state association by this plan of maintaining a Central Service 
Bureau, and that a committee be appointed at this time to 
recommend a plan at the next national meeting of State 
Secretaries to make the Central Bureau permanent and to 
provide necessary funds for its maintenance.” 


UNIFORMITY OF STATE BANKING Laws 


“Whereas, But little uniformity exists in the banking laws 
of the various states, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we recommend to the Secretaries Section 
that they take up and consider at the next annual’ meeting 
some way in which state laws may be made more uniform in 
the fundamentals as far as practical in all states and that all 
associations co-operate with the State Legislative Committee 
of the American Bankers Association to secure this end.” 
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Convention Calendar 

DaTE ASSOCIATION PLACE 
April 25-26 Jacksonville 
May 7-8-9 Knoxville 
May 13-14 St. Louis 
May 15-16 ..-Kansas City 
May 15-16-17 Alabama .............. Montgomery 
May 19-20 Tulsa 

May 19-20-21 Executive Council, A. B. A., 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
May 20-21-22 Maryland.............. Atlantic City 
May 27-28-29 Georgia............... Tybee Island 
May 27-28-29 Texas 
June 5-6 . .Scranton 
June 5-6-7 California...... Santa Catalina Island 
June 12-13 New York State........... . Albany 
June 15-16-17 South Carolina........ 
June 19-20 Toledo (boat) 
June 19-20-21 Virginia......... Old Point Comfort 
June 24-25 Fort Dodge 
June25-26-27-28Wisconsin............. Aboard Boat 
July 10-11 North Dakota...Lake Melissa, Minn. 
Aug. 8-9 Lewistown 
Aug. 12-13 Washington...... Mount Rainier 
Sept. 4-5 .La Salle 
Sept. 8-9 "Albuquerque 
New Orleans, La. 
Saginaw 


GARDENS 


“Resolved, That we indorse peace gardens, as well as war 
gardens, the economic value to the indiv idual American family 
pt to the nation being most apparent.” 


PLEDGE TO SERVE THE GOVERNMENT 


“The responsibility of the individuals attending this Con- 
ference, as officers of their several associations, in reference 
to their duties and policies during the reconstruction period, 
is fully realized. 

“The sentiments which have been expressed at this mecting 
are concurred in and we do resolve, as bankers and as officers 
of bankers associations, to do everything in our power to help 
the government, the members of our organizations and the 
individuals in our communities to adjust themselves to the 
new financial requirements incident to the great change from 
war to peace conditions.” 


RESOLUTION OF THANKS 


“We thank the representatives of the American Bankers 
Association, Mr. Peter W. Goebel, Past President, and Mr. 
Richard S. Hawes, Vice-President, as well as the other speak- 
ers, for their excellent addresses. 

“We thank the President, Mr. Bowman, and the Secretary, 
Mr. Warner, for their efficient work. Also Mr. Graettinger, 
who has so ably acted as the Committee on Entertainment, 
and we again thank the bankers of Chicago for their generous 
hospitality.” 


Acting favorably upon the report of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, the Conference elected Frank Warner. 
President, and R. H. Schryver, Secretary, to serve for 
the ensuing year. M. A. G. 


Light from the Library 


Recent Publications 


TruE Discount Tasies. Showing the present 
value of $1 due in 1 day to 6 months on 2 per cent. to 
6 per cent. per annum basis progressing by 1/8 per 
cent., also variations of 1/16 per cent. and 1/20 per 
cent. between 3%4 and 4% per cent. 360 days per an- 
num. Compiled and published by R. Reussner. 

STATISTICS OF GERMAN TRADE 1909 To 1913. Pp. 
71. Published by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Misc. Series No. 75. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. This book not only deals 
with German commerce but also contains general sta- 
tistics such as population, crops, industries, railroads, 
inland waterways and shipping. This is a reprint of 
information found in two other publications by the 
Bureau. It will be especially valuable to all those in- 
terested in exporting to Europe. 

KeEEpinG Fit ALL THE Way.—How to Obtain and 
Maintain Health, Strength and Efficiency. By Walter 
Camp. New York: Harper. 1919. Pp. 210. The 
purpose of this book is to increase the number of men 
who “keep fit,” which the author says is surprisingly 
few in this country at present. This is mainly due to 
a failure to make a scientific study of reducing all the 
variety of proposals to a standard of simplicity. The 
author presents practical conclusions in the form of 
health advice and exercises for the busy man and 
woman. 

THE Dest OF THE UNITED STATES OF MEXICO AND 
OF THE NATIONAL Raitways oF Mexico. Pamphlet 
by T. W. Osterheld. Published by Lansburgh 
Brothers, New York. Since so little information on 
financial conditions in Mexico is available in a concise 
form this pamphlet is of special interest and is useful 
aside from its timeliness. The two chapters on the 
government finances of Mexico cover the periods 1885 
to 1912 and 1912 to 1918. There are tables on external 
and internal debt, bonds guaranteed by the Mexican 
Government, bonded state and municipal debt, state 
finances, railroad finances, concluding with a summary 
of the Mexican debt. 

LaBoR AND RECONSTRUCTION PoticiEs. The 
Academy of Political Science recently called together 
in New York the leading representatives of various 
branches of employment and labor agencies in the gov- 
ernment for a conference, which was largely attended 
and proved to be of value. Several addresses delivered 
at the conference have been published in book form. 
Among the subjects considered are: “Women in In- 
dustry,” by Mary Van Kleeck; “Women in the Rail- 
road Service,” by Pauline Goldmark; “British Labor 
Proposals and the American Labor Attitude,” by 
Harold Laski; “Effect of Federal Control on Railway 
Labor,” by W. S. Carter ; “Collective Bargaining—The 
Democracy of Industry,” by R. J. Carter; “Effect of 
Present Methods on Future Wage Adjustments,” bv 
Henry R. Seager ; “Getting Men Back on the Land,” 
by William Kent; “Restoration of Disabled Soldiers,” 
by Dr. A. H. Freiberg; “The Rate of Demobilization 
and the Labor Market,” by W. H. Hamilton; “Our 


Industrial Victory,” by Frank A. Vanderlip, Charles 
M. Schwab, Samuel Gompers and William H. Taft. 

COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS OF THE UNITED 
States. Latest edition revised to July 1, 1917. Pp. 
116. Published by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Misc. Series No. 61. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. This is a directory of 
commercial and industrial associations in this country. 
The organizations have been divided into three classes: 
(1) Interstate, national and international; (2) State 
and territorial; and (3) Local. The interstate, na- 
tional and international also have trade classifications. 
In addition to information relating to dues, income, 
number of members, the: field of service of the re- 
spective local organizations is shown. The population 
of the cities having local organizations is also stated. 

THEORY AND History oF BANKING. By Charles 
F. Dunbar. Third edition. Enlarged by Oliver M. W. 
Sprague. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1917. 
Pp. 291. Since its first edition this little volume has 
been a standard text on banking operations and a con- 
venient manual of banking history. It is practically 
the first attempt at presenting an aid to the systematic 
study of the subject, which formerly was treated by 
writers on economics in a too summary or diffuse man- 
ner for ordinary purposes. The present enlarged edi- 
tion brings the information up to the present time by 
adding three new chapters: Foreign Exchange; Cen- 
tral Banks; and The Federal Reserve System. Em- 
phasis on the interdependence of all the banks of a 
country in the regular conduct of the business of bank- 
ing is the fundamental difference between this and 
earlier editions. Chapters on foreign banking methods 
are the following: The English Banking System; The 
French Banking System; The German Banking Sys- 
tem. 

Sitver, Its History AND RoMANCE. By Benjamin 
White; with an introduction by Sir Charles Addis. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1917. Pp. 320. 
The writer exhaustively deals with the importance of 
silver in the history of the world. The subject covers 
the history of the metal, mining, refining, the use of it 
for manufacture and currency, and its markets. The 
book is brimful of those facts on silver which we have 
been always searching for. The chief silver-producing 
mine in the world in 1915 was the Anaconda, situated 
in the United States, which yielded 6,983,823 ounces. 
Mexico is considered the foremost silver-producing 
country, lately averaging nearly one-third of the 
world’s total. After going exhaustively into the sub- 
ject of the world’s production of silver the writer pro- 
ceeds to explain the processes of assaying and refining. 
When discussing the subject of silver as money the 
author devotes an interesting chapter to the rupee, a 
standard for one-fifth of the human race. The cur- 
rency systems of the oriental countries, which are based 
on a silver standard, are described in detail. The last 
two chapters on Silver and War and Silver and Prices 
bring before us the important position the metal has 
attained during recent years. The author comes to the 
conclusion that silver has acquired such a fast hold 
upon the economy of man that the world will always 
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find an industrial utility for as much silver as is ever 
likely to come into the market, aside from its position 
as coinage. aie 

LaTIN-AMERICAN YEAR Book For 1919. Criterion 
Newspaper Syndicate, publishers. New York. Pp. 
564. By the term Latin-America is meant the auton- 
omous countries of America in which so-called Latin 
languages, that is Spanish, French and Portuguese, are 
generally and officially adopted. It includes the Re- 
publics of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Santa Domingo, Ecuador, Guata- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
Latin-America, by its proximity to the United States 
and by its importance, forms the most interesting field 
for activities. Latin-America covers a combined terri- 
tory of a little over eight million square miles, which is 
about two and a quarter times as big as the United 
States and its possessions. The population is only less 
than eighty-two millions, four-fifths of the population 
of the United States. Latin-America furnishes Amer- 
ican industries with a considerable portion of the neces- 
sary raw material, importing manufactures in return. 
The Year Book aims to furnish accurate and complete 
data which may be of use to the prospective investor 
and the American exporter. General information on 
civil and commercial legislation is given in the intro- 
ductory chapter. Statistics in the volume are for 1917 
and in most cases for several years preceding. Each 
country is dealt with in an individual chapter. Taking 
Argentina, which heads the list, as an example, the 
topics discussed are as follows: Political Organization ; 
Personnel of the Government; Wealth in Cattle; In- 
dustries ; Foreign Trade; Export and Import Duties; 
Railroads ; Shipping ; Finances ; Public Debt ; Banking; 
Commercial Credit; Money; Economic Conditions ; 
Mortgages; Foreign Investment, etc. For every phase 
of interest connected with a country the book contains 
dependable information and as a reference handbook 
will prove of value. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENTS AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 
The Bankers Trust Company of New York has pub- 
lished in pamphlet form a recent address of F. I. Kent 
on “Foreign Investments in Their Relation to the 
Future of This Country,” which concludes as follows: 

In connection with all foreign undertakings, the social 
education of the people should have prominent consideration. 
This is particularly true today with the world a seething mass 
of unrest, due to false teachings. We have sufficient examples 
in our own country at this moment of the effect of misguided 
public opinion upon securities to show the necessity of giving 
this phase of the matter most careful consideration. To be 
sure, on a long term bond no one can look ahead with cer- 
tainty and see what may occur, but in so far as it is humanly 
possible honorable intent of a people should be ascertained. 
A public inclined to Bolshevism has no right to ask credit, 
either: from the standpoint of justice or consistency. At the 
moment the eyes of the world are being filled with dust, and 
under cover of so-called theories the dark ages are being re- 
lived in Russia. There is no question about the cleverness of 
the propaganda as such, in that it has set the world to talking 
about something that has nothing to do with the real situation. 
Under cover of a huge agitation carried out by means of stolen 
money and started with the apparent purpose of benefiting 
the laboring men, the worst crimes the world has ever seen 
are being enacted. The result of this agitation has been to give 
those elements of society which are constantly looking for 
opportunity to win their way through destruction the backing 
of many thousands of people who know not what they are 
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doing. There are the self-seekers, some innocent and others 
with guilty knowledge, who have accepted the opportunity of 
controversy to endeavor to bring themselves before the public. 
There are well-intentioned persons of insufficient intelligence 
to go to the bottom of things, who are honestly attracted by 
the theories being spread abroad, and who, without realizing 
that they are aimed to keep the minds of men from considera- 
tion of the facts, see in the theories only a possible means of 
value to the human race. Such people come from all classes, 
and, together with the self-seekers, add the weight of their 
influence to that of the vicious. 

Those in control in Russia are fully aware of the fact that 
if the minds of the peoples of the world were turned upon 
their actions instead of being centered on the theories they 
profess but ignore, and if all could see that labor under their 
régime has no place and no voice, no work and no food, that 
democracy is not a part of their plan in effect, that the opinions 
of no men or group of men are allowed to prevail as against 
their own, that their rule is by force and terror, that right and 
justice do not exist, and that life to all within their power is 
a misery and a mockery, they would be crushed in a moment. 

It is on this account that the greatest camouflage in history 
has been spread over the earth, and a network of useless con- 
troversy started about theories which, even if they could not 
be conclusively proved to be impracticable, would still have no 
bearing on Bolshevism as it exists today in Russia. It is quite 
natural that poor suffering humanity, which has just come out 
from under the most awful war of the centuries, and which 
is struggling for peace and contentment, should be blinded by 
this false light. 

Even free America has not escaped. Taking advantage of 
the laws which secure the liberty of our people, foreign-born 
agitators, their followers and their dupes are seeking to destroy 
our own national institutions, expecting thereby to profit them- 
selves in the general mélée which they hope may follow as a 
result of their teachings. When called to account, these self- 
same agitators fall back for their own protection upon the 
very laws they would destroy, a clear admission of their in- 
—T that should be evident to the most unsophisticated. 

Will they succeed? Never, while the spirit of our fore- 
fathers rings true in the land! But the self-same spirit de- 
mands that we not lie idle while the viper is among us but 
that we rise and crush it with the might of right. The future 
of this great country is now fast bound to the prosperity of 
the world. We must invest in the other nations that which 
they may owe us that they cannot now pay. But such invest- 
ment must be made where the love of right prevails or we will 
merely add fuel to the flame of jealousy and hatred that are 
now threatening to destroy what war has left of the world. 


Answers to Correspondents 


Discount Houses. (Inquiry from Pennsylvania.) 
Interesting chapters on discount houses may be found 
in Bagehot’s “Lombard Street,” Withers’s “Meaning 
of Money,” and Todd’s “Mechanism of Exchange.” 

J. P. Morcan & Company. (Inquiry from Kan- 
sas.) The members of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany are J. P. Morgan, Edward T. Stotesbury, Charles 
Steele, Henry P. Davison, Arthur E. Newbold, Wil- 
liam Pierson Hamilton, William H. Porter, Thomas 
W. Lamont, Horatio G. Lloyd, Dwight W. Morrow, 
Edward R. Statinius and Thomas Cochran. 

MAnacers’ SHares. (Inquiry from IIlinois.)+ The 
term “managers’ shares” is applied to preferred stock 
issued under certain conditions. Such shares are shares 
set aside by a corporation for purchase by, or presenta- 
tion to, persons who are engaged in the active manage- 
ment of the corporation. These shares, limited in 
amount, usually pay a larger dividend after the regular 
dividend distribution than do the ordinary shares of 
the company. Thus the excess profits are in measure 
distributed among the men who through their efforts 
created the larger earning power of the corporation. 
In the American International Corporation provision is 
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made that if at any time one of the owners of the “man- 
agers’ shares” resigns from active management of the 
company, or is dismissed by the directors, he must sell 
his managers’ stock to the corporation at par or an ap- 
praised price, the same to be taken up by the man who 
replaces him in the service of the company. . 

TrapE Dotrars. (Inquiry from New Mexico.) 
Trade dollars, weighing 420 grains, nine-tenths silver 
and one-tenth copper, were authorized by Congress 
February 12, 1873. Any owner of silver bullion was 
privileged to deposit it in a mint to be coined into trade 
dollars. These dollars were intended for trade with 
China and Japan in competition with the Mexican 
silver dollar which was a trifle less valuable. The same 
act made all silver coins legal tender to the amount of 
$5, and this was construed to include the trade dollar. 
By joint resolution of Congress on July 22, 1876, the 
legal tender quality of the trade dollar was abrogated 
and the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to 
limit the coinage of it to such an amount as he might 
deem necessary to meet export demands. Coinage of 
the trade dollar was entirely discontinued February 
22, 1878, except for proof pieces. The act of March 
3, 1887, provided that for a period of six months there- 
after trade dollars not defaced, mutilated or stamped 
should be redeemed at their nominal value in standard 
silver dollars or subsidiary coin and that the dollars so 
redeemed should be recoined into standard dollars or 
subsidiary coin. The same act repealed all authority to 
coin trade dollars and those not redeemed in the speci- 
fied time have now only a bullion value. 

PropucTion oF Money Metats. (Inquiry from 
Colorado.) The production of gold last year, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by Samuel Montagu & Co., of 
London, was about £81,000,000, against about £89,400,- 
000 in 1917. It is indicated that the amount of the 
1918 output available as money metal is £68,000,000, 
raising the aggregate of gold money to £1,935,000,000. 
The silver production in both 1917 and 1918 is esti- 
mated at 160,000,000 fine ounces. Statistics compiled 
by Joseph Kitchin show that the world’s aggregate 
stock of gold money in 1918 was £1,935,000,000, or 
259d per head. The stock of gold money mentioned 
excludes all gold in India and Egypt. The stock of 
gold money advanced 4d per head per annum from 
1910 to 1913, and in the following three years 8d per 
head per annum, as a result of the war, reducing both 
the demands of India and the industrial consumption 
of the rest of the world. In 1917 India appeared as a 
large absorber, but in 1918 its requirements dropped to 
a minimum, as a result of government measures limit- 
ing its use. The annual production was less by £4,600,- 
000 in 1917, and the 1918 total (if the estimate be cor- 
rect) will show a decline of 16 per cent. below that of 
1915. The total amount of gold acquired by the In- 
dian Government during the financial year 1917-18 un- 
der the gold (import) ordinance (which affected im- 
ports after June 29, 1917) was valued at 18,36,66,547 
rupees. The coinage of silver at the Indian mint dur- 
ing the financial year 1917-18 amounted to Rs. 23,87,- 
07,287, as compared with Rs. 30,77,07,326 during the 
preceding financial year. With the exception of Rs. 
1,26,76,902 recoined from uncurrent and withdrawn 
coin, the silver was provided from -purchases. The 
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amount thus acquired and applied was therefore about 
77,500,000 fine ounces. : 

“DELIVERY” OF SECURITIES. The term “delivery” 
is a Stock Exchange term signifying compliance with 
prescribed rules of the transfer of possession. The 
rules of the New York Stock Exchange provides that 
securities in the name of a corporation or an institution, 
or in a name with official designation, are a delivery 
only when the statement, “Proper papers for transfer 
filed by assignor” is placed on each assignment and 
signed by the transfer agent. Securities with an as- 
signment or a power of substitution signed by a de- 
ceased person, trustees, guardians, infants, executors, 
administrators, assignees and receivers in bankruptcy, 
agents or attorneys are not a delivery. Securities as- 
signed by a married woman are not a delivery. A joint 
assignment and acknowledgment by husband and wife 
before a notary public, will make such security a deliv- 
ery only while the transfer books are closed. Secur- 
ities in the name of an unmarried woman, with the pre- 
fix ‘‘Miss,” are a delivery without notarial acknowledg- 
ment, when signed “Miss.” Securities in the name of 
an unmarried woman (without the prefix ‘Miss”), or 
a widow are a delivery only when the assignment is 
acknowledged before a notary public. “Coupon bonds 
issued to bearer, having an indorsement upon them not 
properly pertaining to them as a security must be sold 
specifically as “indorsed bonds,” and are not a delivery, 
except as “indorsed bonds.”’ A definite name of a per- 
son, firm, corporation, association, etc., such as “John 
Smith,” “Brown, Jones & Co.,” “Consolidated Bank,” 
appearing upon a coupon bond, and not placed there 
for any purpose of the company by any of its officers, 
implies ownership, and is an “indorsed bond” under 
the foregoing provision. Any indorsement on a coupon 
bond, stating that it has been deposited with a state 
for bank circulation or insurance requirement, may be 
released and release acknowledged before a notary 
public ; it will then be a delivery as a “released indorsed 
bond.” 

TONNAGE OF SHIpPs. (Inquiry from Louisiana.) 
There are five kinds of tonnage in use in the shipping 
business. They are deadweight tonnage, cargo ton- 
nage, gross, net, and displacement tonnages. 

1. “Deadweight Tonnage” expresses the number of tons 
of 2,240 pounds that a vessel can transport of cargo, stores, 
and bunker fuel. It is the difference between the number of 
tons of water a vessel displaces “light” and the number of 
tons it displaces when submerged to the “load water line.” 
Deadweight tonnage is used interchangeably with deadweight 
carrying capacity. A vessel’s capacity for weight cargo is less 
than its total deadweight tonnage. 

2. “Cargo Tonnage” is either “weight” or “measurement.” 
The weight ton in the United States and in British countries 
is the English long or gross ton of 2,240 pounds. In France 
and other countries having the metric system a weight ton is 
2,204.6 pounds. A “measurement” ton is usually 40 cubic feet, 
but in some instances a larger number of cubic feet is taken 
for a ton. Most ocean package freight is taken at weight or 
measurement (W/M), ship’s option. 

3. “Gross Tonnage” applies to vessels, not to cargo. It is 
determined by dividing by 100 the contents, in cubic feet, of 
the vessel’s closed-in spaces. A vessel ton is 100 cubic feet. 
The register of a vessel states both gross and net tonnage. 

_ 4. “Net Tonnage” is a vessel’s gross tonnage minus deduc- 
tions of space occupied by accommodations for crew, by ma- 
chinery for navigation, by the engine room and fuel. A ves- 
sel’s net tonnage expresses the space available for the accom- 
modation of passengers and the stowage of cargo. A ton of 
cargo, in most instances, occupies less than 100 cubic feet; 
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hence the vessel’s cargo tonnage may exceed its net tonnage, 
and, indeed, the tonnage of cargo carried is usually greater 
than the gross tonnage. 

5. “Displacement” of a vessel is the weight, in tons of 2,240 
pounds, of the vessel and its contents. Displacement “light” 
is the weight of the vessel without stores, bunker fuel, or 
cargo. Displacement “loaded” is the weight of the vessel, plus 
cargo, fuel, and stores. 

(In- 


ORIGIN OF AMORTIZATION OF MorTGAGES. 
quiry from Massachusetts.) This question is answered 
in an exceptionally interesting manner in a bulletin 
issued by the Savings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers Association in connection with a systematic 
campaign to promote the amortization principle in the 
issuance of mortgages. The bulletin says in part: 


In Europe during feudal days the kings owned all the 
land in their respective countries. Under them were principal- 
ities, dukedoms and so on in a descending scale, each with a 
landed estate which was apportioned among the lesser nobility 
and plebians down to the serfs. The fee of these estates was 
generally not transferable; or if it could be transferred, cer- 
tain civil rights and privileges went along with it to the 
purchaser. Rank of persons and title to real estate were 
closely allied in those olden days when movable property con- 
stituted only an insignificant proportion of the accumulated 
wealth. Consequently, a mortgage or any other conveyance 
that changed ownership was a matter of vital importance and 
made cumbersome by formalities. Not infrequently, however, 
impecunious landlords entered into contracts for perpetual 
or long-term rents, in order to realize in the present the money 
value of their holdings. Such contracts were also given to 
churchmen in lieu of mortgages upon alienable land; and in 
this technical way these devout money lenders satisfied their 
consciences in taking interest, which was then always looked 
upon as sinful usury forbidden by the Bible. Upon the break- 
ing up of the system, the landlords again generally commuted 
their rights against the serfs to annual dues running for long 
series of years. So the ground work for amortizable loans 
was well laid in Europe when the pioneer institutions specially 
formed for land mortgaging started business in 1770. Even 
before that date, from 1754, a bank in Stockholm had been 
requiring its loans to be amortized by periodic payments. 
Amortization, however, did not become general until after 
1821, when a concern in the Grand Duchy of Posen adopted it 
as its only lending method. Thereafter, amortization spread 
rapidly, but was nevertheless confined to loans on large noble 
estates until about 1849. Small mapoenes, especially liberated 
serfs and farmers, were still left to the mercy of usurers, 
whose practice was to make loans payable in a lump after a 
short term expiring just at that very time when they knew 
the borrowers would be shy of cash. The burdens brought 
on by this abuse, by unpaid heavy taxes, and by the impover- 
ishment of the farmers from the drop in prices when steam- 
ships in 1848 first began largely to import products from the 
New World, gave rise to serious troubles throughout Europe 
which reached their climax and fortunately also found their 
solution about the middle of the past century. .The pioneer 
land credit institutions had no capital stock. They were bor- 
rowers’ associations. The borrower gives a mortgage, gets 
bonds of his association for the amount, pays a part of its 
expenses, and obligates himself to pay interest and an instal- 
ment semi-annually into a sinking fund to redeem the bonds. 
These are guaranteed by the association and secured by the 
massed mortgages. So all the borrowers are liable for one 
another. The bonds have no fixed maturity, but are subject 
to redemption by lot semi-annually as the sinking fund accumu- 
lates. The borrowers can in certain circumstances withdraw 
their credits in this fund, and also get extensions. As a result 
the loans are long term, and many of them granted generations 
ago are still alive though the instalments originally prescribed 
to be paid on principal would have extinguished them within 
fifty years, 
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Books Recommended 


The books contained in the following list are recom- 
mended for bank libraries and individual reading: 


A BC or THE FepEeRAL RESERVE SysTEM. By E. W. Kem- 
merer. Price, including wrapping and transportation, $1.65. 

Crepir AND Its Uses. By W. A. Prendergast. Price, in- 
cluding wrapping and transportation, $2.15. 

CoMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By C. C. Adams. 
ing wrapping and transportation, $1.65. 

EssENTIALS OF ForEIGN ExcHANGE. By Franklin Escher. 
Price, including wrapping and transportation, $1.40. 

FINANCIAL History OF THE UNITED States. By D. R. 
Dewey. Price, including wrapping and transportation, $2.20. 

Funps AND THEIR Uses. By F. A. Cleveland. Price, in- 
cluding wrapping and transportation, $2.00. 

Money AND BANKING. By J. T. Holdsworth. Price, in- 
cluding wrapping and transportation, $2.65. 

Rurat Crepits. By Myron T. Herrick. Price, including 
wrapping and transportation, $2.65. 

PRINCIPLES OF Bonp INVESTMENT. By Lawrence Chamber- 
lain. Price, including wrapping and transportation, $5.20. 

PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. By Henry R. Seager. Price, 
including wrapping and transportation, $2.65. 

Tue BusINEss oF THE HouseHotp. By C. W. Taber. 
Price, including wrapping and transportation, $2.20. 

THE Mopern Trust Company; Its FUNCTIONS AND ORGAN- 
IzATION. By F. B. Kirkbride and J. E. Sterrett. Price, in- 
cluding wrapping and transportation, $2.70. 

Tueory AND History oF Banxinc. By C. F. Dunbar. 
Enlarged by Oliver M. W. Sprague. Price, including wrap- 
ping and transportation, $1.55. 

Orcanizep Banxinc. By E. E. Agger. 
wrapping and transportation, $3.20. 

PuysicaL Cutture. In the form of an illustrated poster 
the Library of the American Bankers Association provides a 
series of “Everyday Exercises for Everybody,” designed not 
to make athletes but simply to develop the fundamental func- 
tions of respiration, digestion and elimination. Price, includ- 
ing wrapping and transportation, 50 cents. 


The foregoing list will be gradually extended as 
circumstances may seem to warrant. If such books 
cannot be obtained through local dealers they will be 
furnished by the Library of the American Bankers 
Association at the prices indicated. Checks should ac- 
company orders. 


Price, includ- 


Price, including 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS 


Upon application to the Library any of the follow- 
ing pamphlets and papers will be sent without charge 
to members of the American Banking Association and 
need not be returned: 


“Discount Houses.” 

“Interior Proving Methods.” 

“Personal Solicitation of Accounts.” 

“Profit Sharing in Banks.” 

“Savings Plans and Clubs in Industrial Corporations.” 

“Government Ownership of Railroads.” By Otto H. Kahn 

“The Menace of Paternalism.” By Otto H. Kahn. 

“Banking Service for Foreign Trade.” By Guaranty Trust 
Company. This booklet contains forms of documents. 

“The World’s War Debt.” By Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank. 

“Federal Revenue Act and Income Tax, 1918.” 

“Bank Cost Accounting.” 

“Acceptances.” 

“Credit Statements.” 


Title Changes Among Bank Officers 


Following is a list of officers’ title changes in institutions which are members of the American Bankers Association, 
reported to the JournaL from January 26 to February 25, inclusive. Members will confer a favor by notifying this depart- 


ment immediately of any such changes. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles—F. W. Smith, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president United States National Bank; J. E. Woolwine, here- 
tofore assistant cashier, now cashier. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington—Harry L. Selby elected cashier Farmers and 
Mechanics National Bank of Georgetown, succeeding Charles 
W. Edmonston, deceased. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta—M. B. Wellborn elected governor of Federal re- 
serve bank, succeeding Jos. A. McCord, who becomes chair- 
man of board and Federal reserve agent. 


ILLINOIS 


Aledo—S. R. Amlong, formerly cashier, elected president 
Aledo State Bank, succeeding C. W. Detwiler; W. C. Grant 
appointed cashier. 

Peoria—Carl F. Harsch, formerly assistant cashier, ap- 
pointed cashier Central National Bank of Peoria, succeeding 
Albert H. Addison, resigned. 


INDIANA 


Orleans—George A. Carter, formerly cashier, elected presi- 
dent National Bank of Orleans, succeeding George M. Albert- 
son, retired; Oscar Standeford now cashier. 


IOWA 


Atlantic—L. W. Niles, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president Atlantic National Bank; T. P. Breheny, heretofore 
assistant cashier, now cashier. 

Des Moines—V. R. Martin elected cashier First Trust & 
Savings Bank, succeeding E. R. Holland. 

Larrabee—I. Jacobsen, formerly assistant cashier, elected 
— Farmers State Bank, succeeding A. D. Coffman, re- 
tired. 

Mason City—W. V. Escher elected president City National 
Bank, succeeding James E. Blythe; J. A. Parden appointed 
cashier, succeeding J. F. Shaible. 

Mason City—W. V. Escher elected president City Trust 
and Savings Bank, succeeding J. F. Shaible. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—Noland S. Milton appointed vice-president First 
National Bank. 

Louisville—Richard Bean_ elected active vice-president 
Louisville National Banking Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston—William F. Benkiser elected vice-president First 
National Bank. 

Provincetown—John A. Matheson elected president First 
National Bank, succeeding Moses N. Gifford; Horace F. Hal- 
lett appointed cashier, succeeding J. H. Dyer. 

Springfield—Raymond H. Flagg, formerly assistant treas- 
urer, appointed treasurer Commercial Trust Company, suc- 
ceeding John Wood, resigned; Frank N. Hughes, formerly 
secretary, appoirited assistant treasurer. 


MICHIGAN 


Concord—F. N. Aldrich, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president and manager Farmers State Bank; C. W. Spiegel, 
formerly assistant cashier National Union Bank of Jackson, 
elected cashier. 

_ Iron Mountain—F, J. Oliver appointed cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding Richard S. Powell, resigned. 


Publication will be made only on receipt of information direct from members. 


MINNESOTA 


Brainerd—A. J. Hayes elected cashier First National Bank, 
succeeding R. B. Withington, deceased. 

Long Prairie—A. A. Linderud, formerly vice-president, 
elected president First National Bank, succeeding C. W. Faust; 
Chas. Koonze, formerly cashier, now vice-president; A. J. 
Rhoda, heretofore assistant cashier, appointed cashier. 

Moorhead—A. H. Costain, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president First National Bank; George Comstock now cashier. 

Olivia—H. S. Bordewich, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
eg Olivia State Bank; Harald Bordewich appointed 
cashier. 

Red Lake Falls—Geo. F. Hennings elected president First 
State Bank, succeeding W. A. Schreiter, now vice-president. 

St. Paul—R. W. Lindeke elected cashier Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis—David C. Biggs elected governor Federal re- 
serve bank, succeeding Rolla Wells, resigned; Olin M. Atte- 
berg, formerly cashier, now deputy governor and cashier, 
succeeding W. W. Hoxton, resigned. 

St. Louis—E. Barklagem formerly cashier, now vice- 
president and cashier Liberty Bank of Saint Louis; R. R. 
Clabaugh, formerly assistant cashier Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis, elected vice-president. 

St. Louis—W. L. Hemingway elected vice-president Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. 

Sedalia—Henry W. Meuschke, president Sedalia National 
Bank, resigned. 


NEBRASKA 


Kearney—C. W. Norton, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president City National Bank; F. W. Turner, heretofore assist- 
ant cashier, appointed cashier. 

Leshara—Ira Wolfe elected cashier Leshara State Bank, 
succeeding H. C. Obermoller, resigned. 

Merriman—H. G. Quibble elected vice-president American 
State Bank, succeeding E. C. Swigert. 

Omaha—John W. Gamble elected vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding Luther L. Kountze. 


e 
NEW JERSEY 


Morristown—Samuel Freeman, formerly president, elected 
chairman of Board Morristown Trust Company; William B. 
Boulton elected president. 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn—Charles Wissman elected vice-president Peoples 
National Bank, succeeding H. C. Bohack. 

New York—C. Howard Marfield, formerly assistant treas- 
urer Equitable Trust Company of New York, elected cashier 
Seaboard National Bank, succeeding H. W. Donovan, re- 
si 


gned. 
Ransomville—Charles H. Tugwell elected president State 
Bank of Ransomville, succeeding Arthur D. Nichols, resigned. 


Rochester—Rufus K. Dryer, formerly first vice-president, 
elected president Monroe County Savings Bank, succeeding 
James E. Booth, deceased; Edward Bausch elected first vice- 
president. 

Wallkill—William E. Bruyn elected president Wallkill 
National Bank, succeeding Byron S. Galloway, resigned; 
Francis Farrison, Jr., formerly ‘vice-president, elected chair- 
man of board; Nelson U. Evans elected vice-president. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Ashley—M. J. Ruemmele elected cashier First State Bank, 
succeeding Lewis P. Johnson. 

Hoople—N. C. Olson, formerly cashier, elected president 
State Bank of Hoople, succeeding J. A. Dinnie; O. A. Fedje 
elected vice-president, succeeding Stephen Collins; G. T. 
Sonsterud, formerly assistant cashier, now cashier. 
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OHIO 


Dayton—R. C. McConaughy elected vice-president City 
National Bank and City Trust and Savings Bank. 

Marietta—P. J. Donnelly elected vice- -president Peoples 
Banking and Trust Company, succeeding A. D. Follett. 


OKLAHOMA 


Nowata—Hugh Wilkinson, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president Commercial National Bank; E. G. Witter now 
cashier. 


OREGON 


Crane—G. A. Horal elected vice-president Crane State 
Bank, succeeding W. H. ni resigned; Sidney McNeil 
appointed cashier, succeeding J. R . Weaver, resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Clearfield—John Dimeling elected vice-president Clearfield 
National Bank. 


Punxsutawney—P. L. Brown elected president County Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding W. J. Brown, resigned. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Dell Rapids—Olaf Hegge appointed cashier First National 
Bank, succeeding H. V. Harlan, resigned. 
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Sioux Falls—John W. Wadden, formerly president Lake 
County National _~ elected president Sioux Falls National 
— succeeding C. E. McKinney, who becomes chairman of 

oard. 

Sioux Falls—H. V. Harlan, formerly cashier First National 
Bank of Dell Rapids, elected active vice-president Minne- 
haha National Bank, succeeding E. W. Munson; Max 
Kuehn elected vice-president, succeeding Porter P. Peck. 

Webster—E. W. Radeke elected president First National 
Bank, succeeding D. A. Crichton. 


TEXAS 


Austin—A. W. Wilkerson, formerly cashier Alamo Na- 
tional Bank, San Antonio, elected president Citizens Bank 
and Trust Co. 

WISCONSIN 


Appleton—Richard S. Powell, formerly cashier First Na- 
tional Bank of Iron Mountain, Mich., elected vice-president 
First National Bank. 

Lake Geneva—J. C. Brown, formerly assistant cashier, 
appointed cashier Farmers National Bank. 

Milwaukee—H. O. Seymour elected vice-president First 
National Bank. 

MEXICO 
Tampico—Antonio Quintana elected active vice-president 


Petroleum Banking and Trust Company, S. A.; Leo N. Han- 
cox appointed manager, succeeding Geo. L. Rihl, resigned. 


Registration at the Association Offices 


REPORTED FROM FEBRUARY 26 TO MaRcH 26, 1919 


Addison, F. Pa Jr., treasurer Home Savings Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. 


Anderson, E. B., wane Insurance Underwriters 
Association, "Oradell 


Beckley, Stewart D., assistant cashier City National Bank, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Carr, H. C., vice-president and manager First National Bank, 
Porterville, Cal. 


Clark, Grover C., assistant secretary Utica Trust & Deposit 
Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Clement, John B., second vice-president and treasurer Central 
Trust Co., Camden, N. J. 


Coombs, William oL president South Brooklyn Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N 


Cox, Raymond B,, vice-president Webster and Atlas National 
Bank, Boston, Mass. 


Davee. — G., Washington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle, 
as 


D., cashier Hardyston National Bank, Hamburg, 


English, F. M., president City National Bank, Lawton, Okla. 
Gilman, W. M., Newark, N. J. 


Glover, W. C., vice-president First and Citizens National 
Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C 


Gum, Eugene P., secretary Oklahoma Bankers Association,, 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Hardy, Gaston, vice-president Harriman National Bank of 
Alaska, Seward, Alaska. 


Hirsch, Joseph, president Corpus Christi National Bank, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Hoge, James D., chairman of board Union National Bank, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Hulbert, E. D., president Merchants Loan and Trust Co., 
Chicago, Ill 


Eager Wayne, president La Salle National Bank, La Salle, 


Tapeeereem J. H., vice-president First National Bank, Duluth, 
inn, 


a Ar F., National Bank of Commerce, New York, 


Kaufman, Louis J., assistant treasurer Guardian Savings & 
Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Matthews, J. "Pope, president Palmetto National Bank, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 


Newcomer, Waldo, president National Exchange Bank, Balti- 
more, 


Osborne, R. L., Columbia, S. C. 


Phillips, Frank A., president Lambertville National Bank, 
Lambertville, N. 


Powell, S. M., cashier First National Bank, Mineola, N. Y. 


—_ H. P., cashier National Bank of Norwalk, Norwalk, 
‘onn, 


ie Ka C., director State Bank of Mayville, Jamestown, 


— L. G., president Federal Land Bank, Springfield, 
a 


ss. 
Shepherd, F. N., field manager Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 


Stevens, Charles W., assistant cashier Old Colony Trust Co., 


Boston, Mass. 
Stone, Ralph, president Detroit Trust Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Thompson, D. Dewey, receiving teller Saint Louis Union Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Vaughan, J. W., vice-president Bank of Cartersville, Car- 
tersville, Ga 


Wetenhall, Ruth Esther, Rochester, N. Y. 
Wheaton, H. H., Hartford, Conn. 


Whipple, Henry W., cashier Hackettstown National Bank, 
Hackettstown, N. J 


Wolfe, E. S., president First-Bridgeport National Bank, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wolfe, O. Howard, cashier Philadelphia National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 
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Membership Changes 


REPORTED FROM Fesruary 25 To Marcu 25, 1919 


There are frequent changes which come about through consolidations, mergers, liquidations and changes of title. The General Secre- 
tary of the Association would appreciate receiving from members notice of any changes which occur, for the purpose of keeping the 
membership list correct and giving publicity through the columns of the JouRNAL. 


Bank of Foosland succeeded by First 
State Bank. 


Rockingham Savings Bank and Trust 
Company succeeded by First Na- 
tional Bank. 


Foosland North Carolina. . -Reidsville........ 


Massachusetts... . 
Michigan 
Montana........ 


New York 


Hinsdale 
South Bend 


Louisville 


tucky. 


Hinsdale Trust and Savings Bank con- 
verted to First National Bank. 

South Bend National Bank consolida- 
ted with Citizens National Bank. 


American-Southern 
merged with National Bank of Ken- 


National Bank 
Ohio... 


National Bank of Commerce merged 
with National Bank of Kentucky. 


tion. 


Mechanics National Bank in liquida- 


Citizens Bank of A. Ringsmuth & Co. 


succeeded by First National Bank. 


. Bridger 


First State Bank succeeded by Ameri- 


can National Bank. 


Brooklyn 


Manufacturers Trust Co., 1459 Myrtle 


Ave. Branch, discontinued. 


Buffalo 


Bankers Trust Co. and its branches 
merged with Marine Trust Co. 


De Ruyter Banking Co. changed to 
De Ruyter State Bank. 


Stanton 


Milwaukee...... 


North Dakota....Aneta.........../ Aneta State Bank converted to First 


National Bank. 

German State Bank changed to Union 
State Bank. 

Rubber City Savings Bank changed to 
Firestone Park Trust and Savings 
Bank. 

Home Savings and Banking Co. of 
Willard, Chicago Junction, now same 
as Willard. 

American National Bank consolidated 
with Farmers and Mechanics Na- 
tional Bank. 


..Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank ab- 
sorbed by Columbia Trust Co. 


State Bank of Knapp succeeded by 
First National Bank. 
. Wisconsin State Savings Pank consol- 
_— with North Avenue State 
ank. 


New and Regained Members from February 26 to March 25, 1919, Inclusive 


Idaho 


Iruitland State Bank, Fruitland 92-164. 
anaaows Valley Bank, New Meadows 92- 


Alabama 


Bank of Andalusia, Andalusia 61-130 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Ashland 61-208. 

First National Bank, Childersburg 61-373 
(regained). 

Alabama Trust & Savings Bank, Florence 
61-89 (regained). 

Farmers National Bank, Geneva 61-408 
(regained). 

Butler County Bank, McKenzie 61-322 
(regained). 

Blount County Bank, Oneonta 61-243 (re- 
gained). 

Phenix-Girard Bank, Phenix 61-110 (re- 
gained). 

Bank of Pine Apple, Pine Apple 61-342 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Tallassee 61-454 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Wetumpka 61-202 
(regained). 


Arizona 


Round Valley Bank, Springerville 91-126. 


Arkansas 


Arkansas National Bank, 
81-88 (regained). 

First National Bank, Fordyce 81-130 
(regained). 

Bank of Grady, Grady 81-557 (regained). 

Central Bank, Little Rock 81-21 (re- 
gained). 

Citizens State Bank, McGehee 81-585. 

First National Bank, Marked Tree 81-391 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Marshall 81-392 
(regained). 

Bank of Marvell, Marvell 81-393. 

First National Bank, Monette 81-589. 

Parkin Home Bank, Parkin 81-417 (re- 
gained). 

Peoples Bank, Searcy 81-153 (regained). 

Bank of Taylor, Taylor 81-514. 


Fayetteville 


California 


Bank of Pinole, Crockett 90-574. 

First National Bank, Fairfield 90-863. 

Broadway Bank, Oakland 90-21. 

Antelope Valley Bank, Palmdale 90-833 
(regained). 

Placentia Savings Bank, Placentia 90-852. 

Union Trust Co., San Diego 90-62. 


Colorado 


Fremont County National Bank, Canon 
City 82-51. 

First State Bank, Crook 82-346 (re- 
gained). 

Bank of DeBeque, DeBeque 82-233 (re- 
gained). 

Farmers State Bank, Deer Trail 82-391. 


Colorado—Continued 

Union State Bank, Denver 23-78. 

American State Bank, Granada 82-249 
(regained). 

Hasty State Bank, Hasty 82-393. 

First National Bank, Holyoke 82-165 (re- 
gained). 

Roggen State Bank, Roggen 82-355 (re- 
gained). 


Connecticut 
Blake Bros. & Pimm, Hartford. 


Delaware 


Delaware Trust Co., Seaford 62-36 (re- 
gained). 


Florida 


First National Bank, Milton 63-136 (re- 
gained). 

American State Bank; Zephyrhills, 63-302 
(regained). 


Georgia 


Bank of Adrian, Adrian 64-811 (re- 
gained). 

Georgia Bank & Trust Co., Albany 64-98 
(regained). 

Colonial Trust Co., Atlanta 64-24 (re- 
gained). 

Continental Trust Co., Atlanta 64-26 (re- 
gained). 

Baxley Banking Co., Baxley 64-440 (re- 
gained). 

Bank of Brooklet, Brooklet 64-550. 

Calhoun National Bank, Calhoun 64-306 


(regained). 
Calhoun 64-307  (re- 


Peoples Bank, 
gained). 

Bank of Chatsworth, Chatsworth 64-564 
(regained). 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Coolidge 
64-812. 

Bank of Grantville, Grantville 64-611 
(regained). 

Planters Bank, Hogansville 64-367 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Jefferson 64-370 
(regained). 

Bank of Lexington, Lexington 64-484. 

— Vernon Bank, Mount Vernon 64- 

Bank of Pineview, Pineview 64-688 (re- 
gained). 

Citizens Bank, Rome 64-81. 

Peoples Bank, Sardis 64-772. 

Peoples Savings & Loan Co., Savannah. 

Bank of Sparta, Sparta 64-300 (re- 
gained). 

National Bank of Tifton, Tifton 64-250 
(regained). 

Bank of Vidalia, Vidalia 64-297 (re- 
gained). 


Largilliere Co., Soda Springs 92-204. 


TIHinois 


First State Bank, Fithian 70-1298. 

J. Keenan’s Bank, Le Roy 70-688. 

First National Bank, Maquon 70-1065 
(re-gained) 

First National Bank, Momence 70-611 
(regained). 

John B. Colegrove & Co., Taylorville 70- 
376 (regained). 

National Farmers Bank, Warren 70-763 
(regained). 


Indiana 


Storm City Bank, Bedford 71-238 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Cannelton 71-481 
(regained). 

Cromwell State Bank, Cromwell 71-717 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Farmland 71-607. 

Citizens National Bank, Knightstown 71- 
492 (regained). 

First National Bank, Linton 71-312 (re- 
gained). 

Peoples State Bank, New Haven 71-1099. 

— National Bank, Rushville 71- 

Farmers Bank, St. Bernice 71-1026. 

Bank of San Pierre, San Pierre 71-1092. 

First National Bank, Shelburn 71-908 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Winslew 71-958 
(regained). 


Iowa 


Citizens Savings Bank, Anamosa 72-305 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Britt 72-515. 

First National Bank, Cambridge 72-807 
(regained). 

Farmers State Bank, Charter Oak 72-782 
(regained). 

Farmers Savings Bank, Colesburg 72- 
1255 (regained). 

Decatur State Savings Bank, Decatur 
72-1111 (regained). 

Decorah State Bank, Decorah 72-249, 

Merchants National Bank, Grinnell 72- 
174 (regained). 

Farmers Savings Bank, Hepburn 72-1373 
(regained). 

ac Savings Bank, Huntington 

Farmers State Bank, Jesup 72-804. 

I. W. Swearingen Bank, Killduff 72-1396. 

Farmers Savings Bank, Lacona 72-959 
(regained). 
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Orient Savings Bank, Orient 72-1067 

Owasa Savings Bank, Owasa 72- i513 
(regained). 

Citizens State Bank, Panora 72-611 (re- 


ained 

State Bank, Riceville 72-717 
(regained). 

Shambaugh Savings Bank, 
72-1580. 

Bank, Shelby 72-909 
(regained). 

Fremont County Savings Bank, Sidney 
72-623. 

Bank of Winfield, Winfield 72-666 (re- 


gained). 
Winfield State Bank, Winfield 72-667 (re- 
gained) 


Shambaugh 


Kansas 

State Bank, 
83-642 (regained). 

Denison State Bank, Denison 83-803. 

Garnett State Savings Bank, Garnett 
83-222 (regained). 

Hamilton State Bank, Hamilton 83-669. 

Packers State Bank, Kansas City 18-97. 

State Bank of Leon, Leon 83-913 (re- 
gained). 

Citizens State Bank, Netawaka 83-960. 

Farmers State Bank, Norton 83-1291. 

Solomon National Bank, Solomon 83-397 
(regained). 

Commercial State Bank, Waverly 83-444 
(regained). 


Cunningham 


Kentucky 


Bank of Benton, Benton 73-332 (re- 
gained). 

Calvert Bank, Calvert City 73-455 (re- 
gained). 

Bank of Cerulean, Cerulean 73-464. 

Ludlow Savings Bank, Ludlow 73-147. 

First National Bank, Mayfield 73-108 
(regained). 

Hart County Deposit Bank, 
ville 73-565 (regained). 
Owensboro Banking Co., Owensboro 73- 

44 (regained). 
Peoples. Bank & Trust Co., Perryville 
Jo. 
Bell National Bank, Pineville 73-203. 
Madison National ‘Bank, Richmond 73- 
129 (regained). 


Munford- 


Louisiana 


First State Bank, Fullerton 84-285. 

State Bank of Merryville, Merryville 
84-210 (regained). 

Bank of Newellton, Newellton 84-215 
(regained). 

Bank of Pleasant Hill, 
84-226 (regained). 


Pleasant Hill 


Maine 


Hancock County Savings Bank, Ells- 
worth 52-136 (regained). 


Maryland 


Owen Daly & Co., Baltimore (regained). 

Annan, Horner & Co., Emmitsburg 65- 106 
(regained). 

Bank of Fruitland, Fruitland 65-158 pan 
gained). 


Massachusetts 


A. B. Leach & Co., Boston (regained). 

Brockton Trust Co., Brockton 53-153. 

National City Bank, Chelsea 53-223. 

Arlington Trust Co., Lawrence 53-117 
(regained). 

Middlesex Safe Deposit & Trust Co., 
Lowell 53-44. 

Hawes, Tewksbury & Co., New Bedford 


(regained). 
Julius H. Whipple, Springfield (re- 
*gained). 
Winthrop Trust Co., Winthrop 53-622. 
Michigan 


First State Savings Bank, 
74-515 (regained). 

First State Bank, Decatur 74-419. 

Dime Savings Bank, Highfield-Grand 
River Branch, Detroit 9-21. 

Dime Savings Bank, Harper-Frontenac 
Branch, Detroit 9-21. 

Ecorse State Bank, Ecorse 74-1029. 

Halfway State Bank, Halfway 74-1016. 

Baraga County National Bank, L’Anse 
74-704. 

State Savings Bank, Nashville 74-418. 

Rouge State Bank, River Rouge 74-1038. 

Peoples State Bank, Wayne 74-997 (re- 
gained). 


Breckenridge 


Minnesota 


First National Bank, Appleton 175-314 
(regained). 
ree State Bank, Cannon Falls 75- 
White “Rock State Bank, Cannon Falls 

75-1233 (regained). 
Farmers State Bank, Chokio 75-558 (re- 
gained). 
First State Bank, Clitherall 75-693. 
State Bank of Dalbo, Dalbo 75-1140. 
First State Bank, Euclid 75- 741. 
Peoples State Bank, Eveleth 75- 85. _ 
First National Bank, Goodhue 75-766 
(regained). 
Sibley County Bank, Henderson 75-788 
(regained). 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Hinck- 
ley 75-445 (regained). 

Farmers State Bank, Huntley 75-1285. 

Farmers State Bank, Iona 75-1357 (re- 
gained). 

a Bank, Lyle 75-1212 (re- 
gained). 

Nicollet Avenue State Bank, Minneapolis 
17-88 (regained). 
North Commercial State Bank, Minne- 

apolis 17-91. 
Renville 


O'Connor Bros. State Bank, 
75-1062. 

Rice State Bank, Rice 75-913 (regained). 

First State Bank, Rollingstone 75-919. 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, St. 
Vincent 75-949 (regained). 

First National Bank, Sandstone 75-226 
(regained). 

Exchange State Bank, South St. Paul 
75-1411. 

Waltham State Bank, Waltham 75-977 
(regained). 


Mississippi 


Merchants & Farmers Bank, Columbus 
85-65 (regained). 

Corinth Bank & Trust Co., Corinth 85- 
107 (regained). 

Bank of Enid, Enid 85-453. 

Bank of Commerce, Natchez 85-43 (re- 


gained). 

First National Bank, Pontotoc 85-207 
(regained). 

Smith County Bank, Taylorsville 85-402 
(regained) 

Planters Bank, Tunica 85-425. 


Missouri 


Bank of Altenburg, Altenburg 80-859. 

First National Bank, Bethany 80-356. 

Peoples Savings Bank, Bowling Green 
80-406 (regained). 

Peoples Bank, Calhoun 80-617  (re- 
gained). 

Bank of Emma, Emma 80-1451. 

Bank of Flat River, Flat River 80-176 
(regained). 

Bank of Farmington, Farmington 80-268 
(regained). 

Bank of Gerald, Gerald 80-1000. 

Bank of Gifford, Gifford 80-851 (re- 
gained). 

Gower Bank, Gower 80-1007. 

Bank of Hartville, Hartville 80-710. 

Exchange Bank, Kansas City 

Bank of La Plata, La Plata 80-396 (re- 
gained). 

Bank of Meta, Meta 80-771 (regained). 

Bank of Oak Ridge, Oak Ridge 80-1144 
(regained). 

Universal State Bank, Oskaloosa 80-1578. 

Peoples Bank, Rocheport 80-744. 

St. Charles Savings Bank, St. Charles 
80-99 (regained). 

First National Bank, Salem 80-371 (re- 
gained). 

Bank of Skidmore, Skidmore 80-678 (re- 
gained). 

Farmers Bank, Urich 80-720 (regained). 


Montana 


Boyd State Bank, Boyd 93-475. 

First National Bank, Dodson 93-456. 

First National Bank, Nashua 93-429 (re- 
gained) 


Nebraska 


Farmers State Bank, Agnew 76-1139. 

Battle Creek Valley Bank, Battle Creek 
76-391 (regained). 

Farmers State Bank, Belden 76-1093. 

Farmers State Bank, Belvidere 76-1073. 
serwyn State Bank, Berwyn 76-656 (re- 
gained). 

Brady State Bank, Brady 76-568. 

Bruning State Bank, Bruning 76-669. 

Cairo State Bank, Cairo 76-541. 
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Nebraska—Continued 


South Fork State Bank, Chambers 76- 
1042 (regained). 

First National Bank, Crete, 76-111 (re- 
gained). 

Farmers State Bank, Crab Orchard 76- 


586. 

Home State Bank, Dunning 76-1135 (re- 
gained). 

Ewing State Bank, Ewing 76-480. 

Bank of Howe, Howe 76-758 (regained). 

First State Bank, Nacora 76-1063. 

First State Bank, Oshkosh 76-831. 

Bank of Petersburg, Petersburg 76-423. 

First Bank of Ulysses, Ulysses 76-411 
regained). 


New Hampshire 


Citizens National Bank, Tilton 54-139 
(regained). 

Iona Savings Bank, Tilton 54-140 (re- 
gained). 


New Jersey 


National Bank of Westfield, Westfield 
55-218 (regained). 


New Mexico 


First National Bank, Las Cruces 95-26 
(regained). 
— & Savings Bank, Las Vegas 


Security State Bank, Portales 95-138. 


New York 


Marine Trust Co., Elk Street Branch, 
Buffalo 10-2. 

Marine Trust Co., Seneca Street Branch, 
Buffalo 10-2. 

First State Bank, Canisteo 50-678 (re- 
gained). 

Farmers National Bank, Granville 50-483 
(regained). 

Morris Plan Company of New York, 
New York. 

Baker, Carruthers & Pell, New York (re- 
gained) 


North Carolina 


Bank of Ahoskie, Ahoskie 66-301 (re- 
gained). 

Bank of Anson, Ansonville 66-302. 

Bank of Belmont, Belmont 66-309. 

First National Bank, Dunn, 66-221 (re- 
gained). 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Fair Bluff 
66-547. 

National Bank of Fayetteville, Fayette- 
ville 66-96 (regained). 

Bank of Jamesville, Jamesville 66-481 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Kinston 66-107 (re- 
gained). 

Raleigh Banking & Trust Co., Raleigh 
66-29 (regained). 

Commercial Bank, Rutherfordton 66-256 
(regained). 

Bank of Severn, Severn 66-602. 

Merchants & Farmers Bank, Statesville 
66-139 (regained). 

a Commercial Bank, Stokesdale 

First National Bank, Wadesboro 66-187. 

Peoples Bank, Williamston, 66-604 (re- 
gained). 


North Dakota 


Scandinavian American Bank, Fargo 77-9. 

Citizens State Bank, Langdon 77-101 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Taylor 77-367. 

& Merchants State Bank, Tolna 


Ohio 


eee National Bank, Bellefon- 
taine 56-33 

B: ‘idgeport Beak & Trust Co., Bridgeport 
56-521 (regained). 

First National Bank, Elmore 56-769. 

First National Bank, Gallipolis 56-436 
(regained). 

Helena Banking Co., Helena 56-986. 

Citizens Savings & Trust Co., Jackson 
56-449 (regained). 

City National Bank, Marion 56-175. 

Bank of North Lewisburg, North Lewis- 
burg 56-1083 (regained). 

Farmers Bank, Seaman 56-1143. 

Peoples State Savings Bank, Toledo 56-18 
(regained). 

Vandalia atu Bank, Vandalia 56-1234. 

Farmers & Citizens Bank, West Alexan- 
dria 56-818 (regained). 


f= 
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Oklahoma e South Carolina—Continued Vermont 


City National Bank, Altus 86-96. 
Alva State Bank, Alva 86-127 (regained). 
Farmers State Bank, Cashion 86-649 (re- 


gained). 

Collinsville National Bank, Collinsville 
86-327 (regained). 

Oklahoma State Bank, Eufaula 86-1035 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Frederick 86-167 
(regained). 

State Guaranty Bank, Granite 86-344 

Bank of Haileyville, Haileyville 86-767 
(regained). 

Bank of Goltry, Goltry 86-638 (re- 


gained). 

Bank of Hollister, Hollister 86-779 (re- 
gained). 

First State Bank, Ketchum 86-984 (re- 


gained). 

Farmers State Bank, Lahoma 86-931 (re- 
gained). 

Manford State Bank, Manford 86-820. 

Citizens State Bank, Minco 86-474 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Nash 86-1108. 

First National Bank, Okmulgee 86-107 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Picher 86-1098. 

Oklahoma State Bank, Ponca 86-203 (re- 
gained). 

First State Bank, Quay 86-1060. 

First National Bank, Ralston 86-525 (re- 


gained). 


Oregon 


Bank of Woodburn, Woodburn 96-92 (re- 
gained). 


Pennsylvania 


Peoples Deposit Bank, Annville 60-875. 

First National Bank, Cressona 60-1123. 

The Darby Bank, Darby 60-1424 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank of Benson, Holl- 
sopple 60-1190. 

First National Bank, McKees Rocks 60- 
361 (regained). 

First National Bank, Millsboro 60-1254 
(regained). 

or Junction Trust Co., Philadelphia 


Shrewsbury Savings Institution, Shrews- 
bury 60-1337 (regained). 

First National Bank, Stroudsburg 60-748 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Wampum 60-1381 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Williamsburg 60-972 
(regained). 

George A. Huhn & Sons, Philadelphia 
(regained). 


Rhode Island 


Woonsocket Trust Co., Woonsocket 57-69. 


South Carolina 


Bank of Marlboro, Bennettsville 67-154 
(regained). 
Farmers Bank, Central 67-253. 


Bank of Honea Path, Honea Path 67-185. 

Lucas Bank, Laurense 67-120 (regained). 

Bank of Shelton, Shelton 67-477 (re- 
gained). 

Peoples Bank, Scranton 67-361 (re- 
gained). 


South Dakota 


Security State Bank, Dante 78-531 (re- 


gained). 
Roseland State Bank, Hamill 78-549 (re- 
gained). 
Lucas State Bank, Lucas 78-572 (re- 
gained). 
State Bank, Mellette 78-285 ae. 
Citizens Bank, Parker 78-108 (regained). 
Tabor State Bank, Tabor 78-614. 
State Bank of Turton, Turton 78-620. 


Tennessee 


Union Bank & Trust Co., Chattanooga 
87-35 (regained). 

Flat Creek Savings Bank, Flat Creek 
87-378. 

Caldwell & Co., Nashville. 

First National Bank, Newport 87-175 (re- 
gained). 

Bank of Commerce, Parsons 87-299. 

First National Bank, Pikeville 87-294 
(regained). 

Ss _ Co., Soddy 87-517 (re- 


Merchants Bank, Trezevant 
87-269 (regained). 
First .National Bank, Woodbury 87-282 
(regained). 


Texas 


Bluff Dale State Bank, Bluff Dale 88-953. 

Bank of Chillicothe, Chillicothe 88-640. 

Chilton Citizens Bank, Chilton 88-1793. 

First State Bank, Colorado 88-1758. 

First State Bank, Comanche 88-342 (re- 
gained). 

First State Bank, Conroe 88-599. 

Farmers State Bank & Trust Co., Gor- 
man 88-1633 

First National Bank, Gorman 88-741. 

First National Bank, Hawkins 88-1093 
(regained). 

First State Bank, Hedley 88-1095 (re- 
gained). 

Inez State Bank, Inez 88-1640. 

Hardin County State Bank, Kountze 
88-1130. 

First State Bank, McGregor 88-449 (re- 
gained). 

Marathon State Bank, Marathon 88-1156. 

Nocona National Bank, Nocona 88-613. 

First State Bank, Normangee 88-1202 
(regained). 

Guaranty State Bank, Ranger 88-1829. 

Farmers National Bank, Seymour 88-406. 

American National Bank, Wichita Falls 


Utah 


Bank of Fountain Green, Fountain Green 
97-114 (regained). 


Richford Savings Bank & Trust Co 
Richford 58-118. 


Virginia 


Alexandria National Bank, Alexandris 
68-109 (regained). 

Cumberland Bank, Cumberland 68-344 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Emporia 68-19% 
(regained). 

Bank, Emporia 68-194 (re- 
gained). 

National Bank of Gordonsville, Gordons- 
ville 68-473 (regained). 

Merchants & Farmers Bank, Ivor 68-528 
(regained). 

Bank of Jarratts, Jarratt 68-380 (re- 
gained). 

Citizens National Bank, New Market 68- 
405 (regained). 

Fidelity Loan & Savings Co., Richmond 
(regained). 


Washington 


Commercial Bank, Chesaw 98-222 (re- 
gained). 
Entiat State Bank, Entiat 98-357 (re- 


gained). 
Liberty Bay Bank, Poulsbo 98-291 (re- 
gained). 


West Virginia 


First National Bank, Cameron 69-169. 

Franklin Bank, Franklin 69-247 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Gormania 69-277. 

Bank of Mannington, Mannington 69-137 
(regained). 

National Bank, Montgomery 

Richwood Banking & Trust Co.,¢ Rich- 
wood 69-127 (regained). 

Peoples Bank, Shinnston 69-351 (re- 
gained). 

South Side Bank, Wheeling 69-9. 

Bank of Whitesville, Whitesville 69-381. 


Wisconsin 


State Bank of Boyd, Boyd 79-421. 

Cleveland State Bank, Cleveland 79-485 
(regained). 

—— Bank, Ingram 79-569 (re- 
gained). 

State Bank of Ladysmith, Ladysmith 
79-275 (regained). 

Wisconsin State Bank, Milwaukee 12-62. 

Pewaukee State Bank, Pewaukee 79-647 
(regained). 

First National Bank, Shullsburg 79-349 
(regained). 


Canada, Ontario 


Royal Bank of Canada, Ottawa. 


Canada, Quebec 


Bank of Toronto, Montreal. 


Mexico, Jalisco 


Martinez Gallardo y Robles Gil, Guada- 
lajara. 
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